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Wz RAOU must know Mr. Shorthouse. Such were the 

» WAG) words addressed to me about forty years ago when I 
Zed first came to Birmingham straight from Oxford, and 
Ad ANY I have ever since been thankful for the suggestion 
and for my discretion in adopting the advice. One 

of the most valuable friendships any man ever enjoyed has 
been the result. Its memories are full of fragrance, and, 
alas! not free from bitter regret that I did not appreciate 
that rare friendship more highly. I have no intention in 
this paper to desecrate my friend’s memory by publishing 
any gossipy details of his private life. Something, perhaps, 
I may venture to say in illustration of his life and character 
which are likely to be honoured by all Birmingham men of 
culture. To one who spent forty years in the work of 
education in Birmingham the chief lesson of his life seems 
to be that it has proved the possibility of a man actively 
engaged in business, and with no great preliminary educa- 
tional advantages, reaching a high standard of culture, finding 
time and energy both for deep and wide study and also 
for successful writing, and that in spite of the grave 


disadvantage of delicate health. During the time he was writing 
— Inglesant Mr. Shorthouse was, I believe, never absent from 
usiness. He was also an active churchwarden as he was a 
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dutiful son and a devoted husband. The writing of Sohn 
Inglesant and the reading for it were the work of his evening’s 
leisure when the day’s work was done. He had been trained in 
writing by an “Essay” Society. He had, however, always been 
a reader, and was well acquainted, before he began his great work, 
with standard literature, at least in translations. To this he had 
been encouraged by the example and precept of his parents, 
themselves cultured members of the cultured Society of Friends. 
His literary work added to his happiness and did not injure his 
success in business, nor yet drive him to the life of a recluse. 
His house was singularly hospitable, ever open to those who most 
needed hospitality, to the young curate or schoolmaster living in 
lodgings, or any youth who had the happiness to have an intro- 
duction to him and whose breeding and tastes made him a welcome 
companion. We dubbed his house in Beaufort Road the “ house 
of Gaius.” 

His life then is a proof that a man may successfully cultivate a 
taste for literature and sound learning without the advantages of a 
University Education or even of University Extension Lectures, 
or such social companionship or privileges as a professional career 
confers. It is a life that is as noble a protest as could be made 
against the banality and frivolity that are too apt to characterise 
the lives of the English Middle Classes, against the corruption of 
taste that cannot discern the demerits of such works as those of 
Corelli and Hall Caine, and makes Farrar’s Life of Christ more 
attractive than the Gospels. 

Other striking features in Mr. Shorthouse’s character were his 
reserve and his modesty. He was, I believe, ten years in writing 
John Inglesant. During the whole of that time no one but his 

wife saw the manuscript, nor did he ever trouble his friends with 
any mention of the book. I think I supped with him nearly 
every Sunday evening for ten years, but I was very dimly aware 
that he was writing a book, and certainly never dreamt it was so 
big a thing or likely to achieve so high a reputation. After the 
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first edition of a hundred copies was published by Messrs. Cornish 
at the author’s expense and presented to his friends, I remember 
well one day walking up and down New Street with him and 
urging him to seek for it a wider circulation. I told him I felt 
sure it would become a standard work, though it would probably 
not have numerous readers. I said it would enjoy a reputation 
with scholars such as Peacock’s novels do. He replied, with a 
modesty which seems ironical now, that he was quite content. 
The book had been read by a hundred educated people and he 
desired no more. I do not think he himself made any great 
effort to get the book published. Certainly its vogue was in no 
way due to any encouragement given by the local press. The 
Daily Post did not review the book till long after its fame was 
ensured. This is an unpleasant fact, very bitter to those who 
have at heart the honour of the provincial Press. At that time 
we were probably more provincial than we are now. I do not 
think the leading men in Birmingham ever quite forgave Short- 
house for attaining a distinction which seemed a blasphemous 
attack on the pontifical intelligence of the Liberal Party. 

It is worth while recalling for a few moments the condition of 
Birmingham at that time as it struck an onlooking stranger. 
There could have been very few of its inhabitants who were in 
sympathy with the Broad Church Sacramentarianism of Mr. 
Shorthouse. The clergy were for the most part of the old- 
fashioned Evangelical School, with their one monotonous message. 
In the Birmingham Red Book an asterisk was placed against the 
name of two churches with the significant note, “these are High 
Church”! There was a somewhat dry and rigid Unitarian set 
who regarded themselves as the “Friends of Light,” and were 
probably looked upon by the Evangelicals as outside the pale of 
Christianity altogether. They had a reasonable claim to the title, 
but a nice critic might surmise they carried about with them a 
keen consciousness of the claim that narrowed their capacity for 
the widest enjoyment of social life. Outside this body, if you 
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met any Birmingham man who displayed any interest in the 
“things of the mind,” or the humanitarian side of religion, he 
was usually found to be a disciple of Mr. George Dawson. Mr. 
Dawson was his prophet. He had probably never heard of 
F. W. Robertson or F. D. Maurice. All honour to Mr. Dawson, 
to whom, perhaps more than to anyone, Birmingham owes an 
intellectual awakening! But Mr. Dawson was neither a profound 
scholar, nor in a anything more than an amateur. He 
was a genius as a middleman, bright and sparkling in expression, 
but it may be doubted if his thoughts were often original. He 
had never had time or fair opportunity for deep study. He was 
handicapped, too, by his isolation as a religious teacher. I think 
the Church of England would have known better how to utilise 
his rare gifts than did the Baptist community to which, I believe, 
he originally belonged. She would not have made him a Bishop 
or a Dean, he was far too original for that, but she would not 
have cast him out, and contact, inside an organisation, with his 
intellectual equals, would have chastened his somewhat defiant 
spirit, and by removing prejudices, excited quite as much by his 
isolation as by his brilliant paradoxes, would have extended an 
influence that was as wholesome as a purifying wind. 

But Dawson suited the temper of Birmingham far better than 
Shorthouse could do. To adopt the words of the latter, when 
speaking of the effect of Maurice’s arguments upon Mansel, in 
presence of Yohn Inglesant, the average Birmingham citizen “ was 
somewhat in the position of a Weaver Bottom, who, through a 
troubled dream, is dimly conscious of a world of mystery and 
glamour, which he could in no way realise.” 

There was something monstrous to the imagination of the 
practical common sense man that he should meet on ’Change a 
man whose favourite word was “mystic,” who seemed no less 
shrewd in that place than other men, yet seemed to be in some 
quaint way an onlooker in the game, sometimes seemed to be 
indulging in quaint soliloquies, and had a Chaucerian twinkle in 
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his eye and a smile on his face which might be kindly or might 
be sarcastic. 

So that neither in politics, nor religion, nor greatly in his habits 
of life, was the author of Fobn Inglesant much in harmony with 
the majority of his fellow citizens. The assertion of individual 
religion they could understand, the opposition to certain phases 
of other people’s religion they could understand, but the blend 
of freedom of thought with scrupulous attention to religious 
observances, which was the chief note to outward observers of 
Shorthouse’s character, that was a thing they could not “reckon 
up.” A man who could not be labelled Low Church or High 
Church, and was neither a Unitarian nor a Ritualist, was to the 
average Birmingham citizen in those days an unknown quantity. 

Professor Dowden has written an eminently instructive book, 
termed Puritan and Anglican, which has the noble tendency to 
aid to a better understanding with one another, and a deeper 
mutual insight and appreciation among those who at first seem to 
hold antagonistic opinions. 

Now, I think we may regard our late distinguished fellow- 
townsman as the chief lay and literary exponent in our days of 
cultured Anglicanism. Let us use the words of Professor Dowden 
to aid us in seeing what that implies. 

The central idea of Puritanism was this, ‘“‘that the relation 
between the invisible spirit of man and the invisible God was 
immediate rather than mediate. . . . . The cardinal error 
of Puritanism lay in a narrow conception of God as the God of 
righteousness alone, and not also the God of joy and beauty and 
intellectual light. Among the Puritans of the seventeenth century 
few besides Milton, who was more than a Puritan, had that coherent 
conception of human life and human culture which recognises the 
Divine Spirit as present and operative in all the higher strivings 
of man.” 

Let it be remembered that Shorthouse was originally a member 
of the Society of Friends, and also that John Inglesant is to a 
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large extent a satire, and not altogether a fair one, on the prin- 
ciples and system of the Jesuits, and in this light read Bishop 
Westcott’s summary of the view with which those two religious 
bodies regarded the relations of the world and religion. 

“On the one side the Society of Loyola, recognising the 
infinite varieties of life and character, of place and circumstance, 
have endeavoured to win from men as they are a partial or a 
promised homage to the cause which they held to be divine. On 
the other side the Society of Friends have declared open war 
against the fashion of the world, and called each hearer to 
acknowledge his own immediate obligation to follow the light of 
God within him.” 

After an estimate, liberal, and in no way overstated, of the 
strength and purity of the type of character formed under the 
system of Quakerism, the Bishop continues, “It was condemned 
to failure, like the Order of Francis, because it was essentially 
incomplete. Francis sacrificed the individual; Fox left wholly 
out of account the powers of the larger life of the Church and 
the race. For him the past was a long and dismal night of 
apostasy and darkness. He had no eye for the many parts and 
many fashions in which God is pleased to work. He had no 
sense of the action of the Holy Spirit through the great Body of 
Christ. He had no thought of the weak and immature, for 
whom earthly signs are the appropriate support of faith; mo 
thought for the students of nature, for whom they are the hallowing 
of all life.” 

Now if we turn to the twenty-eighth chapter of ohn Inglesant 
we shall find the hero face to face with a noble, pure-minded, 
and resolute Puritan, who expresses with all the intensity of 
sincere bigotry the views of asceticism attributed, though with 
more moderation, to George Fox, and the courteous and 
polished answer of the hero, which may be regarded as the 
reasoned conviction of the author himself. I must, of course, 
abbreviate. 
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“Standing in a new world,” says the Puritan, “and speaking, 
as I speak, to men of another language, and of thoughts and 
habits distinct from mine, I see beneath the tinsel of earthly rank 
and splendour, and a luxury of life and beauty, the very meaning 
of which is unknown to me, something of a common feeling 
which assures me that the voice that I utter will not be entirely 
strange, coming as it does from the common Father. 


* * * * * * * 


‘Ts it a time for chambering and wantonness, for soft raiment 
and dainty living, for reading of old play-books, such as the one 
I see on the table, for building houses of cedar, painted with 
vermilion, and decked with all the loose and fantastic devices 
which a disordered and debauched intellect could itself conceive, 
or would borrow from Pagan tombs and haunts of devils, full of 
uncleanness and dead sins? ”’ 

“You speak too harshly of these things,” replied Inglesant, 
*‘T see in them nothing but the instinct of humanity, differing in 
its outward aspect in different ages, but alike in its meaning and 
audible voice. . . . . My imagination follows humanity 
through all the paths by which it has reached the present moment, 
and the more memorials I can gather of its devious footsteps, the 
more enlarged my view becomes of what its trials, its struggles, 
and its virtues were. All things that ever delighted it were in 
themselves the good blessings of God—the painter’s and the 
player’s art, action, apparel, agility, music—without these life 
would be a desert ; and, as it seems to me, these things softened 
manners so as to allow Religion to be heard, who otherwise would 
not have been listened to in a savage world, and among a brutal 
people destitute of civility. As I trace these things backward for 
centuries I live far beyond my natural term, and my mind is 
delighted with the pleasures of nations who were dust ages before 
I was born.” 
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Do we not here seem to read a justification on the part of the 
author for the abandonment of his membership of the Society 
whose Founder had regarded the past as a long and dismal night 
of apostasy and darkness? In the author’s intense delight in art 
in all its shapes and in all beauty of sound, and colour and form, 
we see the joyous sense of emancipation from the barren baldness 
of the average Quaker’s life. In the high and (as we see from 
the last chapter of Sir Percival) the somewhat fantastic regard 
for the sacrament as a vehicle of grace we see the revulsion from 
the unceremonial Quaker worship. And through all his works I 
think we see a struggle sometimes almost bordering on vacillation 
between the Quietist, meditative, ascetic view of religion and the 
more generous and comprehensive view that regards the Deity as 
a great Educator, working through many outward forms, as well 
as varied spiritual influences, on the characters and dispositions of 
his creatures. The wider view prevailed. Yet, perhaps, it is to 
the blend of the two elements in the character of the author that 
we owe the unique fascination of John Inglesant. On its loftiest 
side the result is the spiritualisation, in the main sentiments of the 
book, of the whole external Universe. The terms used of Words- 
worth by Professor Dowden might, with equal justice, be used of 
Shorthouse. ‘In the large sense of the word ‘Catholic’ we might 
name Wordsworth in some of his earlier poems a true Catholic, 
discovering, as he does, the ideal in the real, the divine in the 
natural, the invisible in the visible.” Sometimes, however, we are 
constrained to say of our author as Dowden says of Keble, that 
he was ‘a pseudo-Catholic, applying, occasionally, a factitious or 
a traditional symbolism to sanctify what, in reality, is sacred in 
itself.”” I confess, in this connection, never to have been able to 
get over a feeling of repulsion at the scene in Sir Percival where 
the hero and the Bishop, by way of receiving the sacrament 
together, eat three blades of grass, howbeit the ceremony has the 
authority of the tradition of the Middle Ages. Surely the 
chivalrous though entirely useless devotion of the young hero was 
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sufficiently sacramental without that visible sign, and the com- 
munion of the two lonely and dying Christians was felt sufficiently 
without the performance of this medieval ceremony. 

Fohn Inglesant has been compared to Marius the Epicurean. 
In both books the hero serves as a vehicle to convey to the 
reader the thoughts of the author on the opinions current in the 
times with which they deal, and on the permanent bearing of 
those opinions on thought. The same is true of two remarkable 
volumes, recently translated into English, by the Russian, Merej- 
kowski, termed Zhe Death of the Gods and The Fore-runner, in 
the former of which the hero is the Emperor Julian, and in the 
latter Leonardo da Vinci. Did space permit an interesting 
parallel might, I fancy, be drawn between Fobn Inglesant and the 
latter. For, as in the spirit of Inglesant we see the contest 
between the ascetic and the humanitarian view of religion, so 
in Leonardo we see the seemingly incongruous element of the 
pietistic and the nascent modern spirit. It is as though you had 
side by side pictures of the Madonna and a Bacchante, the dancing 
Faun and the crucified Christ. 

But, attractive as might be such a comparison, a more interesting 
one would be that of Fobn Inglesant with the Faerie Queen. Was 
not Spenser an offshoot from Puritanism as Shorthouse from 
Quakerism? Were not the souls of both ravished with the 
contemplation of the saint who was also the gentleman? Is not 
Little Gidding the child, though but a puny child, of Spenser’s 
‘‘Home of Holiness” the home of Caelia, a matron grave and 
lore— 

“Whose only joy was to relieve the needes 
Of wretched souls, and help the helpless pore ; 


All night she spent in bidding of her bedes, 
And all the day in doing good and godly deedes.” 


Is it displaying an exaggerated partiality for my friend’s memory 
to say of him, with due modification, as Dean Church says of 
Spenser, that few of his time approached him in “ feeling the 
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presence of that commanding and mysterious idea, compounded 
of so many things, yet of which the true secret escapes us still, to 
which we give the name of beauty? A beautiful scene, a beautiful 
person, a mind and character with that combination of charms 
which, for want of another word, we call by that half-spiritual, 
half-material word ‘beautiful,’ at once set his mind at work to 
respond to and reflect it.” And this also is true of all the work 
of Shorthouse: ‘Face to face with the Epicurean idea of beauty 
and pleasure is the counter-charm of purity, truth, and duty.” 

Some years ago was published a sermon by a famous preacher 
entitled, if I remember right, ‘‘ How to make the best of both 
worlds.” This appeal to the mercantile instincts of the 
uncultured Middle Classes ensured the work large sale and great 
popularity. Let us now hope it has gone the way of Smiles’ Se/f- 
Help, and other such monstrosities. I venture to think the 
Faerie Queen, and in a humble degree obn Inglesant, show how 
‘to make the best of both worlds” in a nobler and more generous 
sense. Mr. Shorthouse was neither a professed theologian nor a 
systematic philosopher. Yet, perhaps, no one in our time more 
forcibly than he brought home to men’s minds the reality of the 
immanence of God in all the works of His creation, the sacra- 
mentarian spirituality of the ordinary facts of life. 





CONCERNING DAMSONS AND OTHER THINGS. 
By Blanche Atkinson. 








Es) I is a truism that the physical strength of a race is kept 
(Ws 4% up by its peasantry. Deterioration sets in after two 
Aly vy generations of town life. From the type of country-bred 
0) NA Yorkshire or Cumberland peasant to that of London 
ASS artizan the change is unquestioned physical degeneration, 
and one wonders that the fact has not caused a panic in these 
days of Health Worship. For if the villages of England are 
decreasing, and the cities increasing, the English race is necessarily 
deteriorating—physically. Is there compensation in mental or 
moral gain? ‘There are factors in city life which act as brain 
stimulants. While the poisoned air, the crowded dwellings, the 
vicious surroundings, lower his bodily health, the dweller in a city 
has constant excitement and the interest of active life to rouse 
his thinking powers. He is in contact with men, and with ideas. 
He hears talk of questions concerning civic and national polity. 
There is movement, change, friction. Above all, he knows that 
by industry and thrift he has a chance of gradually bettering 
himself. He may have “a career.” He does not see the end 
from the beginning. In every position of life (even in Penal 
Servitude), except in that of agricultural labourer, there is room 
for hope. Is not this, in great measure, the cause of the continued 
and fatal exodus from country to town? Give the agriculturist a 
reasonable hope that he may not only exist on the land—a dull 
drudge, without further aim than to keep alive, and rot upon it at 
last—but that he may eae es age and hopefully, and the 
tide from country to city will begin to turn. 

If the labourer on the land had remained, while all else was 
changing, stolid and satisfied, marrying at 18, bringing up or 
dragging up a family on 12/- a week, and drifting into the 
workhouse when labouring days were done, one might have felt 
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that he was no more to be pitied than the sheep and cows which 
browse placidly until led to slaughter. But he is awake, like the 
rest of the world. He has become possessed by a “divine dis- 
content” ; and he is leaving the home of his fathers for any spot 
where he may look forward to “getting on.” If we want to 
induce him to stay where he is, we must make the same hope 
possible to him on the land. 

Something, doubtless, is going to be done. For several years 
every one has said that “something is going to be done.” Old 
Age Pensions may help. Allotments will help. In time, Parish 
Councils will help. Everything that tends to make life hopeful 
and interesting will tend to keep the young men on the land. 
When the young man can feel that he, too, has a career dependent 
on his own industry and thrift, he will be content; the reasonable 
hope of reaping the fruit of his hands will sweeten each day’s 
toil; and he will know that when, at the last, he lies down to 
rest, he will have done something to make a little bit of the world 
better than it would have been without him. That is as much as 
most men ask. ‘There is no Wealth but Life,” says Ruskin. 
“‘ Life, including all its powers of love, of joy, of admiration. 
That country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings; that man is richest who, 
having perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both personal, and by means of 
his possessions, over the lives of others.” 

Do these words sound only a grim mockery applied to those 
who are trying to live by agriculture in the present day? There 
is nothing impossible in the ideal they put before us. Few people 
live in the hope of merely getting bigger wages. That love, joy, 
and admiration may move his soul to finer issues—that he may 
perfect the functions of his own life, and know the happiness of 
communicating good to the lives of others—this ought to be, and 
might be made possible for the agricultural labourer as for all 
men. 
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The first step towards the fulfilment of this ideal is to give each 
labourer an interest in the product of the land. Small holdings 
should be encouraged; and some portion of ground, near his 
cottage, should be secured to every labourer. This must be his by 
right. Allotment ground should not be conferred as a favour 
by the landlord, at his choice of site, and his fixing of rent. A 
landlord has been known to charge his cottage tenants 40s. an 
acre for land of which the usual agricultural value was Ios. per 
acre. The rent, it is evident, must be legally settled; and fixity 
of tenure secured. One cannot look for hopeful results unless. 
these conditions are granted. And when they are, there is another 
necessary condition. It is often reiterated that the people do not 
want land of their own to cultivate; that they are not interested 
in it when they have it, and that in places where land is so cheap 
that it could be had for next to nothing, they do not apply for it. 
Why not? Because they have no market for their produce. The 
labourer may work his hardest to grow cabbages and potatoes ; 
but when his own family is supplied, what can he do with the 
rest? No one wants them, in his neighbourhood. 

It is true, and perhaps he knows it to be true, that in the great 
cities, as many cabbages and potatoes, lettuces, peas, and beans are 
wanted as he could possibly grow; and that he could get a good 
price for them there. Vegetables are “dirt cheap” where every- 
one can grow them. They are dear in the cities, not many miles 
away, where poor people look upon vegetables as luxuries. Does 
no remedy suggest itself for this curious state of things? Must 
we always be content with our old formula of Demand governing 
Supply? Can nothing be done to bring the supply to places 
where there is demand, by means of our costly (in more precious 
things than money) network of railroads throughout the land? 

An example or two will show the urgent need there is for the 
cheap and speedy transport to markets of agricultural produce. 

In Kent, a year or two ago, there was a splendid damson crop. 
Everyone likes damsons, and there was a ready sale for them in 
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London at 4d. a pound. But it cost more than that to have 
them picked and sent to London; and so the delicious fruit fell, 
and lay three inches deep in places, rotting on the ground; the 
grower got nothing; the public went without those damsons, and 
of course paid proportionately more for those they did get. The 
other day I was ina train in Westmoreland one Saturday morning, 
when some market women got into the carriage with their baskets 
of butter, eggs, flowers, and fruit. ‘Do you think we shall get 
1od. a pound for butter this morning?” one asked another 
anxiously, before they left the train at Kendal. At the same 
time, butter, in the Lancashire manufacturing towns, was 18d. a 
pound. In two or three hours, the produce of these poor people’s 
labour would have been paid for at a rate which they never 
dreamt of receiving at Kendal. Often, in remote districts, fresh 
butter is sold for 6d. a pound. 

It is not difficult to realize what this means to the farmer— 
forced to sell his butter where he can, at a price which barely gives 
him any profit; or to the fruit-grower, driven to let his damsons 
rot on the ground as less actual loss than if he had paid for their 
carriage to London. Can we wonder that cultivation of the 
ground is unpopular, and the whole agricultural industry 
depressed? Yet we pride ourselves on being a practical people ; 
and teach Political Economy in our Board Schools. 

It is surely time for “something to be done.” Even if large 
producers are able to drive railway companies into making more 
reasonable bargains with them, individually, it is absurd to suppose 
that small farmers and labourers can fight on their own account 
for easier rates. One of the first steps to be taken to revive 
agriculture, is to insist upon the cheap and speedy carriage of agri- 
cultural produce by every railway line in the kingdom. 

When, and only when, the agricultural labourer knows that 
there is a market for all he can produce, will there be any 
encouragement for him to work on his allotment. One instance 
of what can be done by men with “their own bit of land” is 
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interesting in this connection. In one of the Eastern counties, 
many years ago, it became necessary for a certain Squire to build 
labourers’ cottages. He selected the poorest part of his property, 
thoroughly bad land, not seeming capable of growing anything 
but rank weeds; of this he took the worst part, and there 
erected a row of cottages, ugly, ill-built, but each with a quarter 
of an acre of ground attached to it. The cottages were let at 
1s. 6d. a week. The bitter humour of the tenants named the 
place “‘ Poverty Row”’; still, land is land, and by dint of patient 
industry even this desert was made in time to blossom as the rose. 
By-and-by the little gardens produced potatoes, peas, beans, 
lettuces, cabbages ; and gay flower-borders cheered the eye with 
their colours. So changed was the aspect of “ Poverty Row” 
that the landlord wished to call it by the less damaging title of 
“Garden Terrace.” The old name, however, remains to point the 
moral that all things are possible to men who work in hope. 
Another example of what may be done is taken from the 
“Land Agents’ Record’’ some time back, describing an experi- 
ment made by Mr. W. J. Harris, of Hallwell Manor, N. Devon. 
“Land was offered to the cottagers, and about twenty of them 
took some at moderate rents. Some of the men have occupied 
these holdings for fifteen years, and during that period only one 
has failed. They farm from three to forty acres, many of them 
having added acre to acre, mainly through the reclamation of 
moorland, which was let to them at §s. an acre, and was soon 
worth 20s., or more, by being ploughed and laid down in tem- 
porary or permanent pasture. The small holders work for the 
whole or part of the week as labourers on a large farm, held by 
Mr. Harris, jun., except one, who has over forty acres. All keep 
one or more cows, and some have several, and all make butter, 
and rear some calves for sale, as store cattle or cows. Pigs and 
poultry are also to be seen on all the holdings. Although the 
holdings are distant from a good market, and are not well adapted 
to corn or fruit, they pay their occupiers well, apparently, certainly 
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those who have kept on increasing their acreage. One sign of 
the prosperity of Mr. Harris’s enterprise is the fact that the 
population of Hallwell has increased during the last fifteen years, 
while that of neighbouring parishes has declined.” 

Besides the main difficulty of getting his produce to market, 
the labourer has also, hitherto, had the great drawback to contend 
with, of want of time for cultivating his own ground. When he 
has to walk two or three miles to and from his daily work, what 
time can he have, or what energy, for extra labour on his own bit 
of ground? Shorter hours—or the distance from his home 
counted in working hours—must be fixed for him; that is, if 
it is seriously wished (as one takes for granted) to stem the tide 
of emigration from country to town. 

Further on, we will consider, in greater detail, the question of 
Markets. For the moment let it be supposed that the small 
farmer and the agricultural labourer—no matter how distant from 
centres of populations—know that they cannot produce too much 
butter and milk, too many vegetables, too many eggs, too much 
honey, too much fruit. Here is an incentive for each man to do his. 
best. Each will be eager to improve his stock, to learn all he can 
about fowls and bees, soils, and crops; to turn every corner of his 
“bit of ground” to the best advantage. He will not need to tell 
his children, as they grow up, to go where there is work to be done 
and money to be made. There will be work for all at the old 
home—for the more labour that is put into the land the better. 
And Hope means Industry, Thrift, Cheerfulness, Life. The 
agricultural labourer will see that, in the country as in the city, his 
future depends largely upon himself. He will come to see that 
every improvement in his method of cultivation, in carefulness, 
and increased knowledge, will be rewarded by larger profits ; all 
his brain power will be brought into action, and an unlimited 
range of subjects will become of personal interest to him. The 
laws which govern the climate, the chemical constituents of the 
soil, the natural habits of plants and animals, will closely concern 
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him when he enters into this partnership with Nature, and makes 
her minister to his success. It can never be maintained that the 
intelligence of the artizan is called upon to exercise itself on 
nobler or greater topics than the intelligence of the agricultural 
labourer. His work, too, will be for the good of the whole 
community ; he will have a stake in the interest of the country. 
Instead of flying from the miserable prospect of “living on the 
soil,” young men will enter upon such a career with zeal. Country 
life is rich in the elements of joy and healthfulness unknown to 
dwellers in towns. Love for the country is inherent in English- 
men, and before long our villages will once more become populous 
and busy; new homesteads, pleasant and peaceful, will stand 
among the hills and valleys; and a race of intelligent, independent 
peasants will prove that the decadence of England is not yet. 
There is no country in the world so well suited for an agricultural 
life as England. No other country has so varied and productive 
a soil, so temperate and healthful a climate. No country is less 
subject to violent catastrophes by flood or earthquake. This 
beautiful and pleasant land may flow with milk and honey, and 
our big cities remain black spots indeed, but diminishing spots on 
its green surface, if the nation chooses that it shall be so. 

‘“‘ A pretty fairy tale,” sneers the sceptic. ‘ We are a practical 
people. We want Possibilities.” The answer to which is that 
the possibilities of modern resources are more potent than magic. 
There is a power, called organization, which gives to one man the 
capacity of a hundred. There is the power of electricity, whose 
achievements have become a commonplace. There is a multiplied 
system of railway communication which brings within easy reach 
the uttermost corners of our little island. 

Without question, the time has come for the great railway 
companies to take up seriously the question of the cheaper and 
speedier transit of agricultural produce. When they do so diffi- 
culties will vanish—or will remain only to be speedily overcome 
by combination and organization. The following briefly sketched 
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plan would meet most of the requirements of the case. We will 
suppose that the various railway companies have agreed to take 
the carrying trade into their hands, and to make a profit out of it 
—all working together, and dispatching this branch of their 
business with the regularity and attention to detail of the Post 
Office Department. That is to say, the railways will organize 
themselves as merchants for all the agricultural produce of 
England. 

The first object will be to gather in the goods from country 
districts regularly and rapidly, and in good condition ; the second, 
to carry and distribute such produce where it is wanted with the 
utmost promptitude. 

To meet the first necessity, every wayside station will become a 
collecting centre. One train, in the early morning, will be the 
daily market train. There are few farms or hamlets in Great 
Britain more than eight or ten miles from a station; but, whether 
from far or near, the farm produce will be brought daily to the 
nearest station in time for the market train. (Perhaps the railway 
company will employ someone to go round on a motor-car and 
collect the produce; or the farmers and labourers will combine to 
find a collector for each day.) At the station, the goods shall be 
received by the station master (or someone appointed by him) in 
small or large quantities; and, if delivered in good condition and 
at the specified time, sha// be paid for at once. If a cottager have 
only half-a-dozen new-laid eggs, only a few bunches of freshly 
gathered primroses, only two pounds of butter churned the same 
morning, he shall be paid for them there and then. This is 
essential to the scheme. 

Country station masters have usually plenty of time to spare, 
and are often growers of fruit and flowers. They can avail 
themselves of the same market, for there need be no limit to the 
supply. When the scheme is fairly established, prices of all 
articles of agricultural produce will vary as little as the price of 
bread does now. The point to be insisted upon is that the 
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producer shall have a constant and secure market, and that he 
shall be paid a fair price at once. At the same time, there can be 
no doubt that so abundant would be the daily supplies flowing 
into the great centres from the country, that London, Birmingham, 
and Manchester would get fresh butter from Cumberland or 
Devonshire as cheaply as they now get it from Denmark or 
Brittany. 

When the station master has received and bought his goods, he 
will dispatch them as quickly as possible to the nearest town to 
which he has been appointed “‘ Feeder.” Suppose it to be Kendal. 
A certain amount of country produce will be required for the 
town itself; the rest will be sent on by the first train to the larger 
towns which Kendal is to supply. Thus each wayside station 
will be a market for the peasant, and a feeder for the country 
town; and each country town will be a great gathering centre, 
and a distributor to the non-agricultural districts. 

At each of the larger stations will be an Agricultural Depot ; 
for it may be taken for granted that this branch of the railway 
sefvice will soon become the most important. There is an 
umlimited demand for articles of agricultural produce in the 
manufacturing towns; and when sold at a fair, and, if possible, 
fixed price, fresh milk, butter, and eggs will be taken in daily 
constant quantities by the shopkeepers of large towns, as they 
are now in well-ordered households. There will be no risk 
and no delay. Each day the country will pour in its precious 
produce; the producers will be paid regularly; and the con- 
sumers will be supplied with a better article and at a cheaper rate 
than now. 

Then as to the Merchant—the railway companies. No one 
expécts railway companies to turn philanthropists. Shareholders 
might object. But shareholders do not object to increased 
dividends, and such a partnership as that above suggested between 
Producer, Carrier, and Consumer would, undoubtedly, result in a 


profit to each. 
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For instance: to return to the unfortunate damsons left to rot 
on the ground in Kent when people wanted damsons in London. 
Fruiterers in London would have bought tons of them at 34d. 
a pound, to sell at 4d. If the Railway Company had shared this 
profit with the Producer, charging him a minimum rate for cost 
of carriage, he could have afforded to pay for picking and packing 
the damsons; and the Londoners would have got the ripe fruit. 
The present charges for transit of goods by our railway companies 
is out of all proportion to the actual cost of carriage. Everyone 
knows that fruit, flowers, butter, eggs, can be brought into 
London from France or Belgium more cheaply than from many 
parts of England because of the prohibitive railway rates here. 
Everyone knows also that it is cheaper to carry goods in large 
consignments than in small. Sir Rowland Hill showed long 
since in the case of the Penny Post that the cost of transit was 
practically nil; the expense of working the Post Office is in 
collection and distribution. It is no less expense to run a train 
carrying only passengers than one which has also a van full of 
goods; so that it is unnecessary to point out how large a profit 
might accrue to the railway companies from the Agricultural 
Produce Distribution Branch of their business. 

Railway directors may of course decline to be forced into a 
new branch of business, however lucrative, as they apparently 
now refuse to lower their rates of carriage for agricultural 
produce. 

Without sympathizing in wild socialistic dreams, may one not 
ask whether the public, as a body corporate, must continue to 
suffer grievous injury at the bidding of a few individuals, even 
though they be railway directors? Railways have superseded the 
King’s highway, and are the main arteries of the land. They 
have changed—for = and for ill—the entire social and 
economic condition of England. For good, or for ill, they have 
acquired a gigantic monopoly of the carrying trade. But is such 
a monopoly to be treated as a private concern? If railway 
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directors refuse to consider the good of the commonwealth, refuse 
to recognize the fact that it is a primary duty to carry food where 
it is wanted, at reasonable charges, then even railway directors 
must be coerced. “The resources of civilization are not 
exhausted.” The commonwealth must not be for ever sacrificed 
to save the pockets, or the feelings, of railway directors; only 
the co-operation of the railway companies can alleviate the depres- 
sion under which agriculture has so long languished. Is it con- 
ceivable that railway companies will always be allowed to withhold 
this co-operation? 

There are already rumours of a Department of the Board of 
Agriculture, on which no holders of railway stock shall sit, to 
whose discretion it shall belong to control carrying rates. The 
day is not far, some among us who are not Socialists even venture 
to hope, when the State will take over the railways, and administer 
them, as it does the Post Office, for the advantage of the whole 
community, not for the profit of a few. But “that is another 
story.” 

To return to our agricultural labourer, or small farmer. We 
have supposed him to be owner of a portion of the land he culti- 
vates ; we will also suppose that he is secure of a regular market 
for his produce. He has still anxieties enough to whet his 
energies ; difficulties enough to temper his ambition. Winds will 
still blow at the wrong time and scatter his promising fruit blos- 
soms ; rains will fall when he needs sunshine to ripen his crops ; 
drought will set in when moisture is sorely wanted for the roots. 
Mysterious insect pests are insidious foes; cattle and sheep are 
subject to disease; he learns more quickly than most the folly of 
counting chickens before they are hatched. More than other men 
has he need to possess his soul in patience even when the stars in 
their courses seem to be fighting against him. Government can 
do little to help in these matters. But that little the Government 
must surely do before it has fulfilled what ought to be the aim 
of all Governments—“ to make a man a man, and let him be.” 
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At the present time dense ignorance prevails among count 
labourers concerning the matters which would be most useful to 
them. It would be only a half-measure, after all, to give men 
land, and to provide a market for the produce of it, without 
trying to teach the best methods of cultivating it. To give 
agricultural labourers instruction in the art and science of agri- 
culture, it will be necessary for an efficient staff of teachers to hold 
Schools of Agriculture in various villages, where for a very small 
fee everyone can get expert’s advice and instruction. The 
teachers would also give Demonstration Lessons in the delicate 
operations of grafting, pruning, transplanting, etc., and, as is 
already done in many districts by the County Council lecturers, 
instruction in the rearing of poultry and bees, and in butter and 
cheese making. Such instruction, to be worth anything, must be 
given by first-class men; and first-class men must be well paid. 
This, therefore, will be a costly and not directly remunerative 
undertaking, and must be the business of the State; unless certain 
wealthy land-owners set up and maintain Agricultural Schools, as 
they frequently do Cattle Shows, Race Meetings, and so on. It 
would not cost more to keep a staff of Agricultural Instructors 
than a pack of fox-hounds for a county ; the benefit to the county 
would not be less, and the Squire’s prestige would not seriously 
suffer without the letters M.F.H. as a tail to his name. 

Again, here and there a landlord now lives upon his estate, and 
makes the well-being of his tenants the chief interest of his life ; 
believing in the responsibility of those who hold land, and desiring 
that life should be better for each one of his tenants, because he 
has a lord over the land who is his best friend. Such a landlord 
might see well to place a gardener or bailiff on a small farm, and 
make this an Academy of Agriculture for the district. All who 
choose should go to him for advice as to the best kinds of fodder 
and manure in special instances ; and the boys should be allowed 
to help him at his work, and so learn in the best possible way. 
Some such scheme, wisely planned, and carried out by the right 
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men, would tend to a great increase of useful knowledge, and also 
to spread the sense # porrtarman between landlord and tenant, 
which is of value merely as a basis of industrial prosperity. It is 
many centuries since it was said: ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens”; 
but the words still sum up the highest moral law, and the best 
policy yet shown to man. For bearing each other’s burdens—or 
Co-operation—pays well. In such an Agricultural Academy 
culture under glass would probably be taught ; and at small cost 
many a handy man might build himself a greenhouse, where 
delicate plants could be preserved and the cultivation of tomatoes, 
cucumbers, perhaps even of grapes and peaches, carried on. All 
the industries connected with Forestry would also be encouraged ; 
in particular the planting of fruit trees instead of ornamental 
evergreens in all suitable situations would be recommended. 

It is cheering (amid much that is not cheering) in these days to 
note that horticulture is becoming more and more profitable. 
Flowers are more valued and more abundant than they have ever 
been. No pageant, solemn or gay, is complete without a pro- 
fusion of flowers. The bridal day is not more flowery than the 
day of burial. The Hero is féted with garlands of his favourite 
flower, as well as the Bride. The dingy streets of our cities are 
gladdened by the golden gleam of daffodils as soon as winter is 
gone ; and all the summer through baskets of flowers, bunches of 
flowers, pots of flowers, make the town air sweet with garden 
scents, cheer tired eyes with their beauty, and waken memories of 
far-off flowery fields in passers-by. Old-fashioned flowers, too, 
have come into vogue, and such easily grown things as violets and 
primroses, wallflowers, pansies, marguerites, marigolds, are sold in 
enormous quantities in the streets of London and Liverpool. 
With little expenditure every cottage garden can help to supply 
this constantly-increasing demand. As soon as children can learn 
anything they can learn to help in gardening. The love of flowers 
is natural to children. It is not until “the petty dust of every 
day our soon-choked souls has filled” that we lose the childlike 
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capacity of rejoicing in gay colours, and cease to be pleased by 

the sight of flowers. Flowers are the playthings which God has 
= for His children to amuse themselves with in the leisure 
ours of this work-a-day world. 

When the little ones know that the flowers they love for their 
sweetness and brightness are valued by other people far away in 
the dark towns, and that the sale of them helps to bring comforts 
to the home, they will work with a will, under orders ; and the 
culture of flowers may do much to keep country lads and lassies 
out of harm. It is, perhaps, less poetical to grow flowers for sale 
than for love of them, but it is not in human nature “to be 
strenuous” in action without a glimpse of the “bright reward” 
awaiting success. Giotto knew this. His lovely “‘ Hope,” in the 
Arena chapel at Padua, strains upward in eager poise, with out- 
stretched hands, with uplifted face, and trustful, patient eyes. 
She sees before her the crown, the visible prize of her high calling. 
Ruskin knew it, when he spoke of Hope as “the recognition by 
true foresight of better things to be reached hereafter.” Plato 
knew it, when he quoted the saying of Pindar: ‘“‘ Hope, which 
more than aught else, stirs the capricious will of mortal man.” 
Give to those who are on the land the hope of making a living 
out of the land, and we shall hear less and less of the depression 
of agriculture and the dwindling of the villages. 

As the care of the garden will belong chiefly to the girls (when 
a labourer is fortunate enough to have both sons and daughters), 
so the care of the animals will fall to the boys. Poultry and bee 
keeping may be made sources of considerable profit and constant 
interest. There is a story of a boy who when asked to name the 
principal products of Ireland, answered promptly, “Shop eggs.” 
His words are evidence of the need of “the saving grace of 
common sense” in our national economics. Simply foe want of 
careful and systematic gathering and dispatching, Irish eggs now 
only sell at a low price as “shop eggs”; while millions of eggs 
are sent to England from Holland and Belgium, even from 
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Vienna, and sold in London at the price of ‘‘ new-laid eggs.” A 
little organization could make eggs as profitable to the peasants 
of Donegal as they now are to the peasants of Germany. 

As it is, without such organization, many country places even 
in Westmoreland or Cornwall are more cut off from English 
markets than villages in Austria. I know a small farm on the 
side of Ingleborough. The moorland maintains a few sheep, and 
there may be a small patch of oats or barley. The chief source 
of income, however, is the brief harvest made by the good wife 
out of summer visitors who find rest and refreshment at her 
sn ga door after —— to the breezy brow of Ingle- 

rough. She keeps poultry; but is obliged to sell her eggs for 


what she can get—and often finds it difficult to sell them at all. 
She was glad to sell them eighteen for a shilling at a time when in 
towns the price was five or six for a shilling. The difference in 
price would have made all the difference to these hard-working 
folks between penury and plenty. In winter, my Ingleborough 
friend told me, the snow was often so deep round the mountain 
farmstead that a way to the fowl-house had to be cut through the 


snow, and, light in hand, she had to traverse this chilly tunnel 
twice a day to keep her fowls alive. Surely it is worth while to 
help people so willing and ready to help themselves. Without 
co-operation, these poor people cannot get a remunerative price 
for their produce. With such a scheme as that sketched above, 
the eggs from the farm on Ingleborough would find eager 
customers, at a fair price, in the shops of Liverpool, Manchester, 
or Leeds, the day they were laid. 

In all cases, absolute cleanliness and perfection of punctuality 
must be observed with food produce. No one proposes to flood 
the market with cheap, indifferent articles; but to provide it with 
the best and freshest produce as far as possible at a fixed price. 
Thus, while bringing to the cities good and wholesome food in 
larger quantities, a powerful incentive will be given to those 
whose lot falls in the country to stick to the country. By 
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making country life full of interest, hope, and healthy variety— 
and only by so doing—will the stream of population be turned 
back from the towns to the land. Then, and not till then, will 
the shame of our civilization, our hideous cities with all their 
dark horrors of “slums” and “submerged tenths” begin to 
disappear. Then, and not till then, will a better era dawn for 
the toilers of the earth; and then at last shall “ sweeter manners, 
purer laws,” lift the rural life of our England into harmony with 
the ideal drawn for us by our great English teacher :—‘ No scene 
is continually and untiringly lovely but one rich by joyful human 
labour: smooth in field; fair in garden; full in orchard; trim, 
sweet, and frequent in homestead ; singing with voices of vivid 
existence. . . . As the cost of life is learned, it will be 
found at last that all lovely things are also necessary :—the wild 
flower by the wayside as well as the tended corn; and the wild 
birds and creatures of the forest as well as the ‘tended cattle ; 
because man doth not live by bread only but also by the desert 
manna; by every wondrous word and unknowable work of God.” 





ALKESTIS. 
By John C. Kenworthy. 


ARGUMENT. 


Without some prefatory note, the reader will, I fear, lose the charm of reality 
that truly belongs to the lovely story here told once again. Research compels 
me to accept a historical basis for much in Greek legend that is, through 
vulgarisation in times modern and ancient, now taken as mere invention of 
tale-tellers. A saying of Aristotle has been translated to mean that “ poetry is 
a superior kind of history.” I should insist that Aristotle meant, “ versemaking 
is a something Jeyond history,” and that he wrote blamefully of versifiers who 
cannot see poetry in real events of great soul, but must reduce all to the level 
of the nursery, as the tale of Jack-the-Giant-Killer has been brought down. 

At all events, this much is clear. ‘HpaxAne (in Greek, in Latin, Hercules) 
was a splendid personality of the Levantine nations, two centuries after Moses, 
cand a few generations before the Trojan war—twelve centuries or more B.C., 
that is. Hellas, the country of his birth, saw his conflicts, defeats, and triumphs ; 
which were not of external kingship, but of great people-making manliness. He 
travelled far, and left his influence everywhere, as tradition attests. His twelve 
labours were, as Mr. Ruskin has so admirably shown, services rendered to the 
life of man, in enlightening and purifying human society. The Homeric 
‘chivalry came through him, and Aristotle inherited him in a people peyaddywyxoe. 

But this Herakles was not only ministrant to the body politic; he was also, 
like Moses, a spiritual teacher, a giver of Divine institutes. Hellenic religion 
was (as were Hebrew and Roman religion also) a matter of practical communion 
with the unseen world of spirits. “Spiritualists” of our day know many things, 
-and practise much, throwing light on the real nature of such primitive, practical 
religion. The oracles of Dodona and Delphi became dumb, only when a greater 
was to be opened from Jerusalem. Of such spiritual work of Herakles, many 
noble legends survive—with this of Alkestis. 

We may well and reasonably suppose that Admetus, king of Phere, was 
called by the oracle to prepare himself for initiation to “the divine mysteries” 
—a system of induction to the spirit-world which was purely restored in later 
times as “the Christian mysteries.” So doing, he would, by knowing “the mind 
of the Spirit,” become true BaowAevc—priest-king—of his people. But the 
process meant spiritual death to the life of the world,—and he was unwilling, 
or unable. He was, however, put under necessity of obeying the spirit-decree 
in his own person, or of finding another to accept death and endure the initiation. 
His kingdom might not remain without a mediator between heaven and the 
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world. The wife of Admetus, Alkestis—the princess of whom it is told that 
in her youth she had many lovers, and that she, with her sisters, compassed her 
father’s death—for love of her husband, stood in his stead. The spirit-guide, 
the mediator, who carried Alkestis through the awful opening to her, while yet 
in life, of the mysteries in death and beyond, was Herakles; and the poem, 
faithful to Hellenic belief and experience, here tells of the éoraatc of Alkestis : 
how it must have been with her, in her trial by Death.* 

Remember that with the Greek mind, all such poetry was meant, not as 


pretty or touching fiction, but as rea/ity, tragic or joyful. All was matter-of- 
fact. 





Persons. 


A.kestis (prepared for death), ApMetus, and Cuorus oF 
HovsgHo_p ATTENDANTS. 


Scene. 
A Balcony before the palace of Admetus, at break of day. 





ALKESTIS. 


Husband and King,—I am but beautiful! 

Turn thy loved eyes, that weep to see me die, 
And I will turn mine eyes upon black night, 
And sing thee all my terror sees in death... . 
One weak, last deed of sacrifice for thee 

Be my last thought in going down to doom! . . 
I leave to earth thy living, noblest soul, 

And send to Hades mine,—a ruined thing. 


Cuorus. 


O King Admetus, ber blue eyes 
Are turned, ber lips are grey! 
Kneel with us, King and priest, 
Her last voice speaks—kneel—pray ! 
* Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture of Heracles rescuing the body of Alkestis from a bat-like 


Death, is a ridiculous travesty of anything Greeks ever thought about the subject. 
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ALKESTIS. 

Ah, night it is! The day hath left me, 

Blind, blind is Hades; here is more than night. 
Save me! ... tis Lethe . . . Memory is bereft me... 

My lovers! .. . What was love? Naught but a bright 
Faint failing star that fades from Hades’ brim, 

Lost, lost,—to shine on Him, 
The true Beloved— 


Cuorus. 
O king, she dies! 
Pray, pray with all thy passion 
That some good god 
May yet these loveliest nostrils fashion 
And move these eyes, 
To breathe, to see, before she sleeps—a clod 
Dumb in dead mysteries! 


ALKESTIS. 

O yellow daffodils, 
Gold in the emerald spring, 
Kisses about my feet and ice 
And treasure to my hands! 

No mortal ills 
Found me when I could fling 
My arms to you and twine your grace 
Of gold among my golden hair and bands. 
Ah, Zeus be thanked if Hades be but this, 
A child—a flower—a lover—and a kiss! 


CuHorus. 


Sweet Queen, great wife, ob, tell us more! 
Thy climbing song sees the Elysian Shore. 
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ALKESTIS. 


Why should a kiss 
Bring midnight here again, 
This midnight of grey ghosts? ... . 

Ah, go your ways, 
Boys and young innocents who hoped amiss 
To find delight in a young maiden’s train 

Of lovers! Into boasts 
Of my young powers, I turned your praise 
Of my white body! O poor ghosts, 
Why, why so many? All your guilty names 
Burn out afresh above you,—brandished fames 
Of murderous deaths—O God—my soul— 


Apmetus and Cuorvs. 


O Herakles, great lord, 
Her soul is dying,—let her body die, 
So her soul sing the Olympian accord! 


ALKESTISs. 


Breathe, breathe, my breast! My father,—sire 
Who gave me breath, again thou art my breath. 
What lord of the three worlds hath sent thee here, 
To save my heart from death? 
Call me not guilty! Read these lovers’ souls, 
See the black lusts, ambitions of their lives. 
Call me forgiven! What distant thunder rolls 
Thy far-off voice? Say, why that right hand strives 
To touch thy breast! . . . Oh, send my lovers back! 
I had forgot,— 
Thou, thou hast not,— 


That at the last our murderous touch did hack 
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Thy life away. Three sisters’ hands 
(And mine were twain) 
Tore out thy soul. O piteous father-heart, 
Thy love becomes a fearful legend scrolled 
To roof in Hell. . . . . My lovers black, untrue, 
Is there deep sleep in Orcus? 
Take, take me there,— 
The basest soul of you 
Is better than a murdered father here! 


CuHorus. 


O fear! 
Marble she is, and grey in agony, 

And we are her's to hold in Tartarus. 
Ye powers of kindly heart, whether are ye 
In sky or earth, pity our king and us, 
We loved her smile about the daffodils,— 
Let not this anguish be, 
Herakles, lord and god! 


ALKESTIS. 


My mind is gone, flows round me like the sea,— 
Chaos—old night... . 

Tell me of yon horizon black, where floats 
A starry light,— 

I think it is a lost soul’s hope of bliss,— 
Wavering, flowing,— 

O, hopeless, sunk in blackness,— 
Nay, burning, glowing! . 

I do remember when the mothers sang 
I saw that shining . 

Ah, who art thou whose godlike step advances 
In the bright mist, 
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The oak-leaf crown entwining 
Thy head all beautiful ? 
O Herakles, all women’s lord and christ, 
I bow me dutiful ; 
‘Thou, thou at last in Orcus keepest tryst 
To save thy worshipper . . 
At last, thy light ! 
Thy glorious head 
Flashing with splendour bright 
Dazzles the dull, dead sun 
That made the daffodils and fired 
My lover’s and my father’s blood 
Through earth-warm days. O good 
To dwell where days of earth are overdone 
By Herakles the sun-attired 
In light and warmth—what warmth! . . . My lover, 





Lover thou art, O Herakles . . . . oppress me not... . 


Awful . . . . thy burning splendours cover 
Hot Hell, that bursts upon me. 
Thou oak-crowned christ, what flames 
Of molten mind rush forth from thee ! 
By all the names 
Of wisdom thou hast won, by me not seen, 
Do one last mercy to me, 
Let me die, 
And be as though I had not been... . 
My lovers slain, my father pierced to death, 
Were naught to my abuse of thy great life, 
Parricide daughter, multi-faithless wife, 
Who trailed her garments, white as snow, in dust, 
Taking the God of love for gilded lust ! 


Iburn.... have mercy.... 

















ALKESTIS. 


Cuorus. 
O praise! ’Tis Herakles, ’tis he, ’tis past. 
Daughter of Heav'n, thy song of praise at last 
Shall rise to him. 
Mh, happy in thy tears, Admetus, king, 
Bend down thine ear ; her new-born breath shall sing 
Foy to the full cup’s brim. 


ALKESTIS, 


O, peace. O, rest. 
I passed through a great stream of fire 
That burned me back into myself. My breast 
Heaves with a heart new-molten. Higher 
Than the high sun He bore me up, 
From his own hands he filled me with the cup 
Of the great weeping, and now, new for thee, 
My husband, I am sent to see 
Thy dear days to their end, 
Thy wife new-wed. Our child en cried 
Of nothing when I gave them thee,— 
My new-born song 
I heard just now, new-chanted by a throng 
That round Olympus stretched from sea to sea. 
Listen,—they praise christ Herakles our lord ; 
Who fought with Death for us, restoring us. 
In that black fiery day for me he fought 
*Gainst cruel claws that tore my body through. 
He bent, he rose, he strove, he cast about, 
He cried and laboured in his blood and sweat, 
And I forgot myself and cried to him 
(Clapping my hands, rejoicing in his strength), 
“Great Zeus be thine, beloved, lord of life!” 
Then the Death died, and new dawn broke the East. 
He smiled and kissed me. Husband, I am here. 
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Cuorvs. 


O beautiful, she hath won Herakles,— 

Dear king, a queen-enchantress is thy wife. 

See, while Olympus still empowers her eyes, 

The gods’ own choirers even to us arise,— 

O hear what lovely hymn they breathe through her. 


Cuorvus of Risen Spirits. 


From seas Aégean to th’ Ionian sea, 
The Hades-held of Hellas rise, 

Rise from their shadowy death to honour thee, 
Their lord of life in earth and skies. 

A starry band of souls, to thee we bow, 

We, the delivered ones: deliverer, thou! 


Round with the sun thy twelve great labours sweep, 
Earth, air, fire, water, do thy will,— 

But man with beasts conspires thy death ; we weep 
The woe thou hast at heart, to kill 

Creatures thou lovest; creatures such were we, 

Now joining praise in hosts from sea to sea. 


Praise we for great Alkestis, Death’s last loss, 
Awful in sin, in love as great. 

Wailing from Tartarus vast prayers that cross 
The brassy walls of Orcian fate, 

Our sister won thee down, and all thy road 

Was brightness through the clouds of our abode, 


Brightness and clearness, lighting us to where 
Clotho, the Spinner, gently reigns 

At the world’s gate, to thread our lite through there 
To the old joys and the old pains. 

By thee, great lord, in trembling hope we sink 

Into new childhood, pure from Lethe’s brink. 

















ALKESTIS. 


Pray the Olympian Father that He send 
The fame of great Alkestis wide 
Through Hellas, so wise motherhood may lend 
To noble fatherhood the bride 
Of her white body, that fair life again 
Be ours to joy through, pure from lying stain. 


Ah, woe! The fairy grottos of the Soul 
Are closing from us, and the earth 
And the new trial come in clouds that roll 
About the gates of death and birth, 
And golden memory slips from our hands,— 
Be ours in earth, christ of Hellenic lands! 


Lands we shall see, to love and err again; 
Where we may turn to curse thy face; 
Where we must linger through the ancient pain 

Of the earth’s death-doomed race, 
If thou, Olympian, touchest not the heart 
Of mad forgetfulness that lets thy light depart! 


ApMETus (in ecstasy). 


Mine eyes and ears are touched with a new sense, 
And I am priest this hour and priest indeed ; 
Spirits and men, to you in your joined spheres 
Great Herakles replies. My voice is his. 


Tue Voice or Herakues (Chants). 


Sheep of heaven, ever-wandering! ere ye seek the day and night, 
Hear the wisdom Zeus-given, mine of choice and mine of right! 
Many times to earth descending, I have dwelt as man with men, 
Now, a sage of ancient faith, a light to the barbarian, then, 
Never living men have known me but as liar and as fool, 

Fit to clean their stables only, dumb to teach and small to rule. 
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Sweet of tongue and great in action, women loved me as their 
child, 

Jealous loves that slew my honour, murder upon murder piled. 

Only when the Fates have slain me and my soul hath scaled the 
skies 

Hath heav’n heard my name as hero, Zeus-appointed saviour, rise. 

Reverence, then, in earth the great dead, give true honour to their 
souls, 

That your eyes may find them living in the world that round you 
rolls, 

For I swear by Zeus that liveth, one shall meet you in the path 

In whose heart I dwell, and in the soul of him my love he hath. 

Poor and quiet is his going,—fear his eye that looks on thee! 

Strangely truthful all his sayings,—to the world a liar he! 

If thou fold him to thy heart as mine, then he and thou are mine,— 

Laugh, cry “ beggar, fool, and liar,”—ice of Tartarus is thine! 


Sheep of heaven, ever-wandering, ere ye seek the day and night, 

As ye love your soul’s lord, keep the memory of Alkestis bright! 

Know that Herakles Olympian, whom his wife for vengeance slew, 

Strove and groaned in hell to save a wife, and tore from Death his 
due. 

’Tis his heart who watches for you till ye turn again to him, 

’Tis his judgment ye must suffer, as ye drink at Lethe’s brim. 
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9) 434) to make vehement protest against it, we still continue to 
N'AKeY make our little children pass through the fire to the 
NN WAA Moloch of examinations. Under present conditions, and 
in later life, they are necessary, but a preparation for an 
examination can never be education in the one sense of the word. 

Applying the Ruskinian method to the word e-ducation (Latin, 
e=out of, and duco=I lead), we see that it should mean a 
leading out of the best latent human faculties. One of the noblest 
human faculties is that of reverence, for any man or thing greater, 
beautifuller, than ourselves. Link the words, Reverence and 
Preparation for Examination, together! But until we link 
Reverence and Education together, Whitechapel will be White- 
chapel, and Regent Street Regent Street. 

Ruskin has sketched, in the Preface to Unto this Last, his ideal 
of Education. It is very simple, very far-seeing, and easily 
applicable to all. 

His desires are: That a child should be taught— 

a. The Laws of Health, and the Exercises enjoined thereby, 
b. Habits of Gentleness and Justice, and 
c. The Calling by which he or she is to live. 

Three years ago, when the Master lay dying at Brantwood, I 
was fighting with packing cases, and dust, and straw, and new 
furniture, in the house that we had taken as a School-Home, in 
which to try and realise Ruskin’s ideal. And one night, when 
darkness and weariness had made surcease of my work, in the little 
living-room we had cleared among the confusion, I opened the daily 
paper to read that he was dead. And I had no sorrow therefor, 
only I went to my bed and slept, with Unto This Last under my 
pillow. 


@ i N spite of the fact that all true educationalists continue 
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Three years ago, and we can take mental stock of our failures 
and our successes, of our methods and their application, and 
whether they have brought about the desired results. 

In the first instance, I must preface that as the first ideal of a 
good school will be the physical health of the children, and as 
pure air is one of the first essentials to that end, all lessons possible 
should be given in the open air, and not in more or less stuffy 
class-rooms. A satchel for books (not many books: books are 
becoming the bane of thought), a camp-stool, and a mackintosh 
or umbrella, added to this much abused climate of ours (in which 
a man can nevertheless spend more time in the open than in any 
other), and it is wonderful how much time can be spent profitably 
out of doors. We learn the laws of health, truly, in a simple 
“body-lore” talk once a week, but we learn more, and gain more, 
by practising them. Many children sent to us weakly and pre- 
disposed to various illnesses have grown quite out of them while 
under our care. For exercises we have walking—with an object, 
Norman Castle, Danish Earthwork, Gothic Church, fossil bearing 
quarry, or insect-eating plant; swimming—nearly all, both boys 
and girls, can swim after one summer term ; and, of course, boys 
will have cricket and football, while the girls have their tennis- 
court. Good health—rude, robust, abundant health—is our 
norm; but this term we have had two serious cases of illness 
that have broken our hitherto splendid record. 

Boys and girls alike are received with us, sharing all studies, 
games, and occupations. The boys learn to darn their own 
stockings ; the girls, if they choose, may go into the workshop 
and handle saw and plane. To get a real respect for a chimney- 
sweep try to sweep achimney. How can the sexes, as boy and 
girl, respect each other while our present system obtains? Where 
is the boy’s gentleness, the girl’s self-reliance and fortitude? So 
we teach other, an’t please you, habits of gentleness and justice. 

Our system has its dangers. Granted; only it is better than 
the monastic one that survives to-day. Some day, when “the 
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earth shall be full of the knowledge of good as the waters cover 
the sea,” all men will be chivalrous, all women pure, and we shall 
live brotherly in a world of brothers and sisters. And with the 
young our Utopia is possible, now and here. 

We teach no dogma in our school. Last Sunday night I read 
one of the fierce vindictive Psalms and then a passage from the 
Koran, and compared them with the Sermon on the Mount and 
the self-renunciation of the gentle Buddha. Has God left so 
many nations in utter darkness? Or shall we accept that brave 
universalism of Longfellow in the forewords to Hiawatha? And 
we prefer King Alfred to David as exemplar, and English Bede to 
Paul of Tarsus. Our own folk appeal more strongly, and are 
more easily understood. 

Now, as to our curriculum. [Good word, curriculum (Latin, 
a race-course), for the present system! A course where tired 
children are flogged and spurred to do abnormal feats for the 
reward of winning a prize not worth having.] But, accepting 
the word, I may say that our subjects are practically those of the 
ordinary schools, only much more attention is given to plant-lore, 
and rock-lore, and sketching from nature. 

It is in our methods that we differ from the accepted type of 
school. Not the acquisition of knowledge, but the open and 
observant eye, the reverent soul, the keen, trained, reasoning 
mind is what we desire. And not to burden ourselves with 
unnecessary knowledge. Do you remember, gentle reader, the 
length in miles of the Thames, and the Tweed, and the Zambesi? 
the height of the Hindoo Koosh? the date of Queen Anne’s 
death? But they made you learn them at school. And all the 
while they are in the encyclopedia in the bookshelf over your 
writing-desk, or at furthest in the Free Library in the next street. 
But do you know, again, the scarlet female flowers of the hazel? 
Can you name a score of the wild-flowers round your feet or the 
wild-birds in the forest on a country walk? Ah, my friend, this 
knowledge sells not in the market for gold, so your schools do 
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not teach it, and you go through the world having eyes and 
seeing not, having ears and hearing not. And ‘“God’s calm 
annual drama” is enacted every year before such an audience! 
I am a poor man, and shall be so all my life, but I would not sell 
for £ 5000 a year the joy I shall have presently in the reappearance 
of the yellow-globed, green-ruffed winter aconite on the bank 
under the limes just outside my window. Perhaps if I did not 
remember so well the date of Marathon I should be able to find 
out why a wagtail wags his tail. A fool’s quest, the shallow man 
would say: let him read Tennyson’s “ Flower in the crannied 
wall.” 

Mind you, some children care for none of these things. The 
workshop will interest some boys far more than the garden. 
Twelve-year Cedric, for instance, will to the end of his life care 
far more to make a hive himself than to watch the bees through a 
glass-shuttered one in the garden, to make a cage for his guinea- 
pigs rather than to puzzle his child-craftsman’s head as to why the 
animals have no tails. 

I have learnt in my three years of work here, unfettered, except 

sometimes by lack of means, that heredity is more powerful than 
education. I “snatched at the slowest fruit in the whole garden 
of the gods,” man’s perfectibility, and I find that Darwin speaks 
the last word on it. Centuries more of evolution must elapse 
before the ape and tiger die in us. This very morning, as we 
were snowballing, I watched the fierce Celtic blood surge up in a 
little Welsh boy, who kicked savagely at a comrade who had 
wen a ball cunningly. And many a time have I reduced that 
ad to tears and penitence by shaming him with gentle words 
about his irascible temper. But there is nothing to whine about : 
the tiger is useful in his own domain, and when no longer needed 
will be exterminated. 

We dwell in a beautiful old house, bowered in ivy, Gloire de 
Dijon rose, clematis, jasmine, and passion-flower, standing in its 
large garden, with old-world trees, mulberries and medlars and 
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giant araucarias, with hazel avenues and a big orchard of walnuts ; 
a paddock for football and cricket and another for lawn tennis ; 

and a good-sized botanic garden where we hope to collect our- 
selves a type collection of our country’s flora. Of out-buildings, 
the pet-house is much visited, with its menagerie of rats and mice, 
and snakes, and tortoises, endl guinea-pigs, and jackdaws ; an old 
stable has been transformed into a workshop, another does duty 
as a cycle-house ; while the dove-house inmates are tended mostly 
by our girls ; and boys and girls alike bring their finds to our little 
museum. A large vinery makes a capital studio for our photo- 
graphic club, and a little dark room is at their disposal indoors. 
The vinery aforesaid is often used also in dull weather for our 
‘drawing classes. In the garden every child has its duties, and a 
glass observation hive forms the basis of practical object lessons 
-on bees. 

It would be difficult, in a short article, to enumerate the activi- 
ties of our children, but some mention should be made of our 
‘open-air theatre, which we cleared, laid with turf, and keep in 
-order ourselves. A pastoral play will be performed here, all being 
well, every summer term. Last year we chose 4s You Like It. 

It must never be forgotten that children are like birds, restlessly 
-active; and this activity should never be dammed, it should be 
directed. If it be dammed it will run into dirty channel, if it 
be directed it will do sweet and wholesome work. But to find 
‘scope for all activities we must broaden our scope to the utter- 
most, and that is why I am seeking funds to buy a boat for next 
year. The sea is within ten minutes; the young muscles pluck 
wistfully at an oar left lying in a boat on the shore: we must 
-have our boat. 

Space would fail me if I tried to show you how we direct our 
youngsters how to learn, rather than teach them; how a lesson is 
given three times over when the teacher or conductor of the class 
thinks that they can be led to find out anything for themselves 
wather than accept it on his or her dictum; how a lesson on a 
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geometrical problem may resolve itself into a discussion as to the 
relative merits of the Early Decorated (Geometrical) Period of 
Gothic Architecture as compared with the later Floreated. 

Now, if we were eternally looking forward to results at 
examinations such a discussion or discursion would be impossible.. 
The work must be done, at whatever cost of lack of interest. 
And that opens out another big question: was Shakespeare right? 


‘No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en.” 


I hold he was, and that one wise saying utterly condemns the- 
modern system. Ruskin has told us that while industry without 
art is brutality, work without pleasure is slavery. And from our 
child-slaves, if they were articulate, or we had ears to hear and 
know, would go up one long moan of pain. 

My fellow-members of the Ruskin Union, if they were wise, 
would join the Parents’ Educational Society. It does not recom- 
mend my school, so I can recommend it with a free mind, but it 
seems to me the most important attempt to find out on what 
firmest basis education may stand, and to build on that foundation 
an edifice on which all the Seven Lamps may shine. 

In truth, to educate parents, is ¢be problem. We are so 
conservative. We cling, limpet-like, to our traditions. Our 
wheels have run so long in the old ruts that their straight grooves. 
are not felt as obstructions. Greek and Latin verse and mathe- 
matics have turned out such noble men, that flower-lore, and 
star-lore, and rock-lore may well be distrusted at first! To say 
that German and French may be made to yield as much mental 
training as Greek and Latin, besides being of solid practical 
application and use! It is the rant of a Radical! For a school-- 
master to aver that he has forgotten all his Greek and cannot 
teach it! that he prefers Ossian to Homer, and the Scandinavian 
mythology (our fathers’ religion) to the Greek! Worst of all,. 
when he talks quite openly to parents and tells them that the 
problem of the existence of evil hangs on him sometimes like: 
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a physical weight till he begins to doubt the existence of an 
omnipotent and omniscient Being! Is it small wonder that 
respectability shakes the dust of our school off its feet? that 
Pharisaism thanks God that it is not as we? And when I add 
that we teach, here within six miles of the king’s residence, that 
royalty and nobility are only to be respected for their true royalty 
(best law-wardship) and true nobility, that of character, is it to be 
wondered that our little corner of Norfolk stands aghast? But 
we survive, and our school is always full and gradually enlarging, 
so that, pace Thomas Carlyle, there are many men not fools in 
the land—to our way of thinking: there may be even many 
like John Ruskin’s father, “entirely honest men. 

But the bairns are practising a Christmas Carol in the dining- 
room as I write, and that reminds me that some will leave at 
Christmas. What about Ruskin’s third ideal, the calling by which 
they are to live? 

On this point, as a rule, I can only advise parents. We do 
not keep our children long enough to train them in any specialised 
way. But the boy who left us last term to go into an architect’s 
office had planned out grounds and gardens, drains and paths, 
over all our little estate, and made plans and elevations, beside, of 
our buildings. The boy, who came last term for one year just to 
get a larger outlook on geology and botany, preparatory to taking 
up gardening as his life-work, has mapped out our botanic garden, 
and pruned and lopped, and dug and planted, and sought the 
habitats of all the plants of our peculiarly rich and abundant flora. 
And the girls are to keep house, really and truly, in one of our 
houses, Ivy Cottage, under the bright eyes of our French master’s 
wife, cooking and washing, and dusting and cleaning, and keepi 
accounts, and making the marketing, with a real live doll of a 
baby to tend. I am wondering if I shall ever be invited to dinner 
at Ivy Cottage! And what I shall get to eat! But it will be 
great fun, and the children will learn things at first-hand. My 
wife, on our return from the wedding-jaunt, took down Mrs. 
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Beeton, a wedding-gift, to learn how to cook potatoes! But she 
had been well “educated” at a good middle-class school! You 
laugh! Ah, if she had not been a very docile and adaptable lady, 
perhaps I should not have laughed with you. 

And need I say more? e do not need advertisement, but if 
any member of our Societies would like further knowledge of us 
we shall be pleased, at any time, to welcome them. And the 
School Magazine, one shilling per annum—with stories, nature 
notes, reviews of books, verse, and photographs and designs by 
the children—is a better index of our life here than anything I 
can write. 
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SOME RUSKIN VIEWS. 
By the Rev. A. C. Hill. 


DS) is almost beyond the apprehension of the ordinary 
<4)) mind. Men who have been accustomed to make all 
their judgments of men and things agree with their 

sexzti assumption that the teacher and reformer has always 
his private axe to grind, are unable to understand one who is 
willing to say what he honestly believes, and who looks for no 
reward that could be granted by Government. The members of 
the ruling classes found in him one who could not be bought, who 
was magnificently candid, and who was in possession of the ear of 
the British public. 

That he was allowed to preach so boldly doctrines opposed to 
every idea of modern legislation is a proof that we have moved 
considerably from the intellectual tyranny of the Middle Ages. 
Especially is this manifest, when we remind ourselves that 
Ruskin’s method of promulgating his ideas was the reverse of 
diplomatic. Candour was with him a passion, and he was utterly 
disqualified both by temper and taste for resting content with the 
statement of half-truths. . 

Anything in the nature of compromise was repugnant to him. 
He could not be satisfied until he had spoken his whole mind on 
any subject. The result of this wholesale candour, this disposition 
to shout from the housetops what other men merely whispered in 
the closet, is that, as the years move on, many of his ideas appear 
to be contradictory, and when the statements of one period are 
put against the statements of another, it is not easy to reconcile 
what are apparently diverse propositions. But the contradiction 
is always more apparent than real. For Ruskin’s ideas in their 
essence never varied. As his life progressed he became more 
interested in the practical application of his theories, less content 
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to regard his words merely as seeds that might bear fruit after 
many days. But it is the same thinker, with the same purposes 
and ideals, who writes the fiery pages of Modern Painters and 
speaks with authority from Coniston. 

In either case the man is pleading for an application of the 
principles of Art to life. He is, and must ever remain, an Idealist, 
with the firmest faith in the perfectibility of man ; and his theories 
and suggestions towards a philosophy of life can only be made 
intelligible in the light of this implicit belief in the possibility of 
human goodness. That man was beautiful in himself, and the 
inhabitant of a beautiful world, he believed with all his heart ; and 
his purpose in life was to set the soul of man free from the 
clinging webs of old custom and base selfishness. Whatever his 
theory of man may have been, he has done more perhaps than any 
other writer of his time to nourish the love of goodness and the 
hatred of all things evil within the human breast. 

It was because of this belief in the essential dignity and beauty 
of all human life, that he saw so clearly where the welfare of 
England really lay. Men prated then as they will now, and 
probably will for many a century to come, of the wealth of this 
country ; and pointed to our buildings, our houses in Mayfair and 
by the banks of the Thames, as proof that we had all the visible 
signs of vast wealth and inordinate luxury. But they forgot the 
crowds of weak-chested men, and feeble women, who were earning 
all this wealth, and on whom the very existence of the social 
fabric depended. Ruskin could not forget. On the contrary, 
year by year it became more manifest to him that there was no 
salvation possible for the country that did not touch and radically 
alter the life of the masses in our cities. Urged on by the love 
of beauty as he saw it in Nature, and moved from the heart by 
his knowledge of the misery of men, it was inevitable that he 
should turn at last to the solution of the great problem. Whether 
his treatment of it is to satisfy the intellect and conscience of 
future ages time alone can tell. But there are many who believe 
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that in his teaching there lies the best answer yet given to the 
world’s questionings. As yet the majority of men have scarcely 
grasped the fact that a great prophet has been in their midst. 

Misinterpretations of his teaching, and qualified acceptances of 
his ideas, have hindered rather than advanced his cause. But we 
have at least the certainty that time is with us. Many of the 
ideas that to-day have been most contemptuously rejected will 
yet make good their claim on the attention of men, when men are 
better able to apprehend their true meaning. 

To show what entirely diverse opinions may and do prevail 
about his work, I quote two utterances of intelligent men made 
in my hearing : “ Ruskin’s political economy is the weakest part of 
his work.” ‘Ruskin as a theoriser about Art does not interest 
me ; asa student and teacher of political economy he appears to me 
supreme.” I see not how we can fairly distinguish between his 
teaching as an Art Master, and as a founder of a school of political 
economy. His work is so bound up, his ideas are so intimately 
connected, and the leading principles in both departments are so 
entirely similar, that I do not understand how a division can 
profitably be made between them. 

‘There will always be the men who prefer to take from a writer 
simply that portion of his teaching which commends itself to their 
own ideas, and who will summarily reject the parts which conflict 
with their interests and prejudices. Wholesale acceptance of any 
man’s statements, however great his authority, is never to be 
expected. But Ruskin would certainly have expressed himself 
with vigour, and indeed did so more than once, concerning those 
who accepted gladly all that he had to say on the questions of Art, 
but when the same principles were applied to industrial life and its 
problems refused to follow their teacher further. In the one case it 
is safe to suppose they followed because the matter was of no great 
importance to their personal interests, and in the other that they 
refused because the practical application of the principles they 
had professed to admire would be likely to affect their temporal 
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concerns. Any man may sermonize to his heart’s content while 
he deals in abstractions and theories. It is when he proceeds to 
the application of his theories that his hearers become restive. 

What were these principles which so deeply moved the hearts 
of men, some to a reverence for their expounder that can never die, 
and others to a passionate hatred of his name and derision of his 
teaching? The first is that there is no such creature as the 
Economic Man, described and postulated by the orthodox political 
economist of his time. Many have denied that any creature like 
the Economic Man had ever been asserted to exist; they conceive 
it as a mere bogus figure which Ruskin sets up only to destroy. 
But, in fact, he simply gathered together the ideas and suggestions 
he found in the books of the economists, and prepared from them 
a picture which was startling even to those who had contributed 
some of its lineaments. The Economic Man is idle. It was. 
supposed to be necessary to assume this, otherwise there would be 
no possibility of calculating correctly what the value of the worker 
would be in the social body. Man worked only because hunger 
compelled him, and when that impelling force was removed, man 
would cease to work. 

This creature of imagination was supposed also to be intensely 
covetous, not of admiration and of love, but of money; and he 
desired money for the sole reason that when he had enough of it, 
he could cease from work. The idea that any man can find 
pleasure in his work, that there are men to whom work is the 
chief delight of their life, was treated as absurd. 

Here Ruskin joined issue with the economist. His study of 
Art led him to perceive the fallacy in the theory thus taught. He 
saw no reason why the spirit that animated Correggio should not 
be the spirit of the artisan. To this the employer of labour would 
answer that many of the facts were on the side of the orthodox 
economist. Men came to their work in the morning, without 
interest, at the last possible moment, and when the time came at 
night for retiring, they were down the stairs and out of the door 
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before the clock had ceased striking the hour. And with many 
another argument the employer would urge his point that the men 
of to-day were not fond of work, but would only toil when driven 
by necessity. To much of this Ruskin was compelled to listen, 
but he had one answer ready, an answer based on his own experi- 
ence as artist and writer. He said that if the conditions under 
which the man worked were made just, and the work itself was 
such as was worthy of the whole-hearted attention of intelligent 
men, they would interest themselves in it. Thus the answer of 
the first question which confronted Ruskin in the study of Political 
Economy was unequivocal. Man is always a working creature 
under normal conditions, and if to-day he is not partial to his 
work, the reason lies in the nature of the circumstances or of the 
work itself. Change these, and then make your test of the 
natural man’s liking for toil. 

Of Ruskin’s definition of Wealth, as “ that well-being without 
which there can be no healthy activity in the life of the individual 
or the nation,” one need only say that it is the one idea which 
seems to have entered the mind (we trust to remain there) of the 
average British man. ‘That it is so often to-day on the lips of 
men in this country, and is being adopted by men as the idea by 
which their corporate activities ought to be guided, is to be 
attributed to the constant enforcement of the truth by Ruskin. 
We all know now that wealth does not and cannot consist merely 
in the possession of a great quantity of marketable commodities, 
as though a nation whose ports were crowded with barrels of ale 
and millions of cheeses were necessarily wealthy, in defiance of the 
fact that the people who composed the nation were all dyspeptic. 
It is ultimately a vital standard rather than one merely commercial 
that we must apply to our national prosperity. If we are better 
injmorals and stronger in physique, with deeper chests and loftier 
foreheads than others, then we are truly wealthier than they. But 
to suppose that a debilitated people is wealthy, because they have 
more corn and wine than they can ever eat, is to contradict the 
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elementary principles of human life. The wealth of a child, 
considered merely as a child, does not depend on the number of 
cows tethered in its father’s byre, but in the amount of natural 
food it is capable of absorbing into its system. 

As an instance of his inveterate habit of moralizing everything 
he touched may be mentioned the fact that he divided the science 
of Political Economy, as it was then known, into two branches. 
The one which deals with the ways and means of earning a liveli- 
hood he denominates Mercantile Economy; that which is 
concerned with the distribution of pleasurable things, he calls by 
the old name of Political Economy. Mercantile Economy receives 
severest reprobation because it divides a man into two sections. 
As a labourer a man is conceived as one creature, but as a lover, or 
as an artist, he is conceived as another and entirely different. The 
lover gives himself altogether to the immediate purpose of his life. 
Romeo cares for nothing until he is the sure possessor of his 
Juliet’s affection. Michael Angelo works at his task as though in 
very truth the stone were being struck by the hands of a demon. 
But the labourer who is working for wages, and he is the only 
man who is considered by the student of Political Economy, 
throws, we are told, into his work only a part, and that by far the 
meanest part, of his nature. There is no glad surrender to the 
thraldom of his task. Some intelligence and some attention he 
may bestow, but his thoughts are far more engrossed by the idea 
of pecuniary reward than by delight in his art. As lover or 
artist, man works with his whole nature; but as labourer, his 
nature is split into fragments, and only part of him is brought 
into play. To the economist man is simply the repository of 
certain producing powers. Ruskin pointed out that man is an 
organic being. His work is not the expression of a mechanism, but 
of a vital being. Love and hate do enter into his work and affect 
its character. The zeal with which William Pitt throws himself 
into the war against France, the anguish he suffered with every 
defeat of the coalition, and his joy at every success they won, is 
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greater in its intensity than the feeling with which the weaver 
sends his shuttle flying through the groove, because there is a vast 
difference in the importance of the two tasks. But both men, as 
far as they are true workers, are animated by the same desire to 
do well. The difference in degree may be enormous, but they 
are singularly alike in the principle which really guides their 
conduct. 

It was a result of this conception of man as an organic being, 
that the thinker should ask the teachers of Political Economy to 
fix the living wage. 

No man has taught more freshly the truth that “ Man liveth not 
by bread alone.” Admiration, hope and love were the essential 
food of every man, and the meanest workman had a right to some 
share in these. Your Irish peasant starving on a diet of rotten 
potatoes and sour milk, the scorn of all Europe, and the perpetual 
thorn in the side of the English statesman, is not further removed 
from the conditions of a pure and healthy existence than is the 
denizen of one of our great cities, who is compelled to live in a 
back garret with his family and breathe the pestilential air of a 
city slum. Nay, the poor Irishman may be regarded as the 
happier mortal, for he has at least the privilege of seeing the blue 
sky, and breathing the air of his mountains and his lakes. Though 
his body may be starved it is not impossible that he may nourish 
his soul on great ideas, and dream of a freedom that is long in 
coming. But the man who is forced by the law of Supply and 
Demand to accept the lowest wage that will keep the soul in his 
feeble body, and in order to secure even this is compelled to live 
in the vilest quarters of a great modern city, has as little chance 
of nourishing his soul on things that make for life and health as 
the slave chained to his oar in the galley’s hold. 

Man is not to be regarded merely as a horse, needing so much 
oats and hay with an occasional corrective in the shape of a bran 
mash to equip him for doing a certain quantity of work ina given 
time. He is something more than a workman, a being with 
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appetites that can be fed by nothing less than the great ideas and 
pure intentions that have been the sustenance of the soul since 
man was made conscious of his own potential greatness. To 
judge things by a vital rather than by a commercial standard was 
Ruskin’s purpose. In things he saw potency for good or evil 
independent of their marketable value. A cask of whiskey and 
a selection of good books may have the same value in the market, 
but the true value is intrinsically different. That is to say, that he 
always judged of things by their moral effect on the consumer. 
Commodities are to him simply so many tons or pounds of stored 
up energy which will be let loose either for the production of true 
fellowship or of moral abasement amongst men. It is doubtful 
whether there will ever be brewers or Seuhiedinns who measure 
their goods by such a standard. But there are signs at least that 
men are conscious of the power for moral good and evil that may 
be enshrined in marketable commodities. 

‘To possess is not to hold in the hand, but to understand with 
the mind and feel with the heart. The true owner is the connoisseur 
whose taste is cultivated, and who can therefore select what is 
pleasing, and reject that which he disapproves. And this 
suggests that before we can lead the people of our land into the 
possession of beautiful things, they must be trained to appreciate 
and enjoy. Our Art galleries may be thrown open, and the 
crowds may pass through them, but many of the beauties that are 
to be seen in each picture will be hidden from the knowledge of 
the crowd. Only by the deliberate and persistent effort on the 
part of educated men to impart their knowledge to the multitude 
can the perceptive powers of the rest be trained and perfected. 
This is the task that awaits every man who is touched by the 
spirit of Ruskin’s teaching. He must live to make the crowds 
who know it not conscious of the beauty of the world. 

He protests vigorously against the present system of Division 
of Labour. Of the necessity of a modified division, no one 
was more conscious. But of the evils resulting from excessive 
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specialisation he was also well aware. He saw it as an instrument 
for the reduction of the average intelligence of man, and for the 
removal of joy from the life of the worker. His dislike of 
machinery is to be attributed to this. That he was at times 
unjust to the services machinery has rendered us may be admitted. 
But his severest censures are part of a manful protest against the 
encroachments of mechanism upon vitality, and the spontaneous 
expression of human volition. Ruskin has definite theories of life 
as it ought to be. Many of his ideas appear visionary to those 
engaged in the actual work of life. He, like Tolstoy, accepted 
with sadness the difference between the city of his dreams and the 
crude reality. Because the bodily and mental condition of its 
members is the true criterion of the wealth of a state, he placed 
the laws relating to marriage in the forefront of his programme. 

Marriage is to be the reward of the frugal, honest and 
industrious. Men are to regard admittance to it as a mark of 
the esteem of their brethren. It implies the recognition by the 
community of those virtues which the young have cultivated in the 
school and the workshop, and which are evidence of their title to 
be ranked amongst the men of the state. Education is to combine 
fitness for the station in life to which the pupil belongs, with 
opportunities for farther advancement if the desires and powers 
of the aspirant are adequate. Yet no man has a greater dislike to 
that gospel of getting on, which has been preached so vigorously 
by Samuel Smiles. He was a sworn foe to that spirit which can 
never see without envy anything more beautiful and rare than 
itself possesses. But he was too well aware of the uncertainty of 
nature’s gifts to do anything but help forward the man of power 
who wished to “ break his birth’s invidious bar.” 

‘That Jacob’s ladder, which so many of the best men of modern 
times have dreamed of, the foot of which rests in the lowest school 
of the people, and the top of which enters the University, was not 
unknown to Ruskin. He, who so thoroughly appreciated all that 
learning and study had been able to do for himself, would gladly 
have extended the same boon to others. For he knew well that 
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it is only by the spread of great ideas, and the influence of lofty 
examples, that men can be moved to the pursuit of the ideal in 
character and conduct. 

The Guild system which he advocated is touched with the spirit 
of medieval times. Each trade is to have a Guild composed of the 
best men in the trade, chosen by the members. This committee 
is to act as a directing and restraining influence over the general 
activities of the trade. Questions of price of labour, of the intro- 
duction of new designs, and whatever pertains to the good of the 
trade, are to be settled by the Guild. 

Ruskin rejected the doctrine of equality between man and man. 
The aristocrat therefore plays an important part in his philosophy, 
for he is a believer in aristocracy. The noble is still to retain his 
land, but he is to retain it as the servant of the State, not merely 
to draw rent from it himself, since that is not noble work, but 
to watch the interests of those who are working with him. Being 
noble he must labour more severely and endure more cheerfully. 
The plebeian, perhaps, may live with his mind fixed on the tem- 
poral reward of his toil, but the patrician labours not for the meat 
that perisheth. Thus Ruskin breaks away from many of the 
leading ideas of his time. From the doctrine of a liberty opposed 
to that obedience to law by which alone can come life and light, 
he recoils. He will have nothing to do with any notion of 
eh save the equality of duty. That all men should give 
of the best that they have, and are, for the service of the State 
and the race, he is convinced.. Equality of endowment he sees 
contradicted by each department of natural life. His faith in 
democracy is touched by a fear which the present writer does not 
share. But the democracy of to-day and the future needs to learn 
that in sobriety and chastity and piety will be its ultimate salvation. 
Many are still inclined to doubt the sanity of Ruskin’s conclusions 
and suggestions. There are some, however, and the number is 
steadily increasing, who find that his reading of life covers the 
largest number of facts, includes the widest circle of interests, 
and is most firmly based on the rock of eternal truth. 
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CRITICISM AND THE MAN. 
By G. Moulton Piper. 


HIN his somewhat pessimistic biography of Ruskin, Mr. 
fi Frederic Harrison repeats Ruskin’s complaint that the 
ANAkey second volume of Modern Painters is usually read only 
WAi for its pretty passages, its theory of beauty being scarcely 
ever noticed. Whether Ruskin’s complaint was justified 
it is not easy now to determine, but no one who cares to give even 
a cursory attention to his general theory on art can afford to 
overlook this important part of the book. Behind it all there is, 
too, the glowing enthusiasm of the man himself for all that is 
ideally beautiful. It is luminous without being discursive ; its 
one word is moderation, which should, Ruskin remarks, be 
inscribed in letters of pure gold over the door of every School of 
Art. 

But admitting, for the moment, the complaint of Ruskin, the 
natural question is, why is this part of his work neglected? So 
far as the author is concerned, the accuracy or inaccuracy of its 
main propositions is not actually questioned—they are simply 
ignored, and by those who should heed them most. A glance at 
the criticism of art in England to-day shows that while the volume 
of it is greater than it ever was, its chief characteristics are, 
unfortunately, vagueness and sterility. Individualism is its curse, 
and individualism such as it has developed is inimical to the 
healthy growth of criticism. As a fine art, criticism demands the 
greatest discipline and the most sedulous cultivation ; and that it 
so generally fails in dignity and depth is the reason why so much 
of it is without any effect upon the general public. Indeed, by 
the serious student, almost the whole of the current criticism of 
art might be advantageously ignored. There is a small but 
powerful group of writers, best represented by the late R. A. M. 
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Stevenson, who practically deny to anyone the right to criticise a2 
work of art unless the individual is a trained worker in the 
art itself. The fallacy behind this is injudicious and harmful at 
the same time. It is injudicious because it overlooks the natural 
tendency of the intelligence always to ask why? a demand which 
increases in volume as every new wave of cultivation passes over 
the community ; it is harmful because it seeks to place an insuper- 
able barrier between the natural appeals of art and the public to 
whom those appeals are addressed. To glorify the technique of 
an art at the expense of its inner meanings is the first step towards 
decadence. 

In its own domain criticism which is worth the name is a living 
force. When they overlook this fact artists are in danger of 
repelling the very persons whom it is most their duty to conciliate. 
For in regard to painting, what is the real function of criticism? 
Is it to promulgate a body of dogma concerning only the right 
use of tools and materials, the disposition of masses, the relations 
of colours, etc.? We say at once, no. The places for such 
teaching are the academy and the school, not the work-a-day 
world, where a large proportion of the most intelligent are wholly 
destitute of any productive art-faculty. The function of criticism 
as regards the general public is rather an explanation of the power, 
and a pointing out of the affinities, by which all manifestations of 
the artistic spirit are joined to one another ; and it is the duty of 
criticism here to replace the so far unmeaning formule of the 
schools by a correct appreciation of the qualities which correlate 
all works of genius. The main duty of criticism is to create @ 
correct standard of taste. In doing this for the art of painting it is 
hardly too much to say that, for the general public, more regard 
must be had to a wide application of comparisons, and to indicating 
where beauty exists, than to appreciation of the merits of the 
technicalities upon which the art is based. In short, to be of any 
real use, criticism must be allowed a province of its own, which 
can, if necessary, exist altogether apart from the material of the 
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subject with which it is dealing. And in thus attempting to show 
to men the relation as well as the character and the value of any 
work of art, one is met at the outset by the fact that men’s 
preferences, as well as their lives, are influenced very largely by 
matters hardly within the plane of the intellect. The judgment 
of even the most unbiassed is more or less the subject of mere 
whim or even temperamental prejudice. And the strongest 
appeals of art are really made to the emotions; yet how few 
English writers have given this important consideration its proper 
weight! It is here that the worth of Ruskin as a writer on art 
exhibits itself. Whether his opinions in regard to technique were 
right or wrong, matters very little for most of us. What does 
matter is, that in place of the academic formalism of art he puts 
its vitality ; and, where others are content to see only brilliant 
workmanship, he looks deeper, and discovers perennial beauty. 
And throughout the whole of the division of Modern Painters 
to which reference is made above, this is the position taken up by 
Ruskin. His concern is not which is the best method of producing 
a certain effect, but what will be the use and value of the effect 
when you have produced it. Leaving technicalities largely on one 
side, as matter rather between the practical art-teacher and his 
painter pupils, Ruskin conceives it to be the art critic’s duty to 
address himself to the emotions which the finished work of art 
expresses and arouses in the general spectator—to set up some 
standard and lay down some general principles by which the infinite 
variety of emotional effect may be classified and judged, and to 
which the infinite variety of individual whim and preference may 
be referred and thereby corrected. This opens up, for him, a very 
wide field in which things quite different from pigments and their 
correct uses are discussed ; and rightly so, for our environment and 
education have led to this, that even the most uninitiated brings 
to the consideration of any work of art a mind full of complex 
images and ideas. With these the critic must deal if he is to be 
of any real use, and his work anything more than a mere pastime ; 
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for, as Ruskin elsewhere remarks, “art instead of being foreign to 
deep questions of social duty and peril is vitally connected with 
them.” 

One reason for the neglect of which Ruskin complained was, 
possibly, the fact that his readers did not keep sufficiently in view 
the phase of his life when he wrote those chapters, and what he 
meant them to convey. He was then fresh from the enthusiastic 
study of the most opulent school of painting that the world has 
yet seen. The freshness, the fulness, the extraordinary wealth of 
this Venetian school were strong in his mind. Hence the first 
attribute of beauty with which he deals is infinity ; and, throughout, 
he never gets quite rid of the fascination that the sublime in 
nature and the rich in art have for all passionate souls. It should 
also be remembered that Modern Painters was written before 
“scientific” criticism became fashionable, and before Morelli had 
created the school of critics whose chief, and almost only, concern 
is the correct classification and ascription of noses, and eye-lids, 
and finger-tips. Yet the result achieved by Ruskin is as sound a 
piece of illuminative criticism as any to be found in English litera- 
ture. It is purely academic in the sense that it conforms to the 
highest rules known to experience, but it is splendidly oblivious 
of manipulative detail. It starts with the recognition of the fact 
that in England, at least, the intelligence of every thinking man 
and woman is largely tinctured by emotion. The effect of this 
in the realm of the imagination is not always easy to estimate 
precisely, but no writer on esthetics who wishes himself to be 
taken seriously can afford to overlook it. Admitting this, one 
can conceive of the possibility of the rise among us of a great art- 
critic who shall be entirely untrained in matters of technique. 
Such a thing has happened ; it happened in France in the case of 
Diderot, whose Salons de Peinture are read with delight to-day, 
while thousands of disquisitions, written both then and since, by 
capable painters upon the technical merits and demerits of Greuze 
and Watteau are buried in oblivion. Sainte-Beuve’s remark on 
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this unique power of Diderot applies with double force to Ruskin. 
«Such writers lead you on, they fix your attention, and while you 
are following them your latent sense of form and colour is aroused 
and quickened. From some mysterious cause that words cannot 
define you become in your turn a good judge and connoisseur.” 
The qualities that confer distinction upon a work of art are 
beauty, lates, and imagination, and these do not subsist in the 
mere materials used for the expression of any art. Directly, there- 
fore, a work of art is produced, it is henceforth beyond the 
trammels of the studio ; and the truest judges of its real worth 
are those who, appreciating its beauty, can elucidate its meaning 
and fitly describe its charm. In the place, then, of an over-obtrusive 
— of art Ruskin would put a clear knowledge of the attri- 
utes of beauty—a domain elusive, indeed, requiring a mind of 
subtle grasp and penetrative range for its proper exploration, but 
far wile and richer in the results it yields than that which is 
circumscribed by technical laws and formule. As he says, “‘ Any 
work of art which represents not a material object, but the mental 
conception of a material object, is, in the primary sense, ideal ;”’ 
and the whole of this part of Modern Painters is written to 
point out the basis upon which that conception, to be of any 
value, must rest. It is rich in allusiveness and, what is better 
still, it is fertile in suggestion. In its breadth and sympathy it is 
characteristic of its author, and without some such qualities as 
Ruskin possessed, it is useless for any critic to hope to explain 
convincingly to men at one and the same time the magnificence 
of Veronese and the nebulous charm of Corot, the serenity of 
Giotto and the daring of Henner, the peaceful sublimity of Bellini 
and the dazzling brilliance of Turner. 
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Lines written for the Unveiling of the “Dr. William Smyth Memorial 
Window” by Her Excellency the Countess of Dudley, in the Belfast Medical 
Institute, on Nov. 26th, 1902 : 


By Prof. Frederick S. Boas (Queen’s College, Belfast). 


The veil is drawn :—and from the jewelled pane 
Flashes on straining eye and beating heart, 
Emblazoned by the limner’s loving art, 

A story fashioned in heroic strain. 


Yet this, no fabled feat in days of yore, 
No mythic song, nor legendary lay, 
But all-true tale of this our latter day, 

Amid the wastes and wilds of Arranmore, 


A lonely islet in the western wave, 
Lashed by Atlantic surge and winter-storm, 
Through it came stalking Fever’s spectral form, 
Gathering her tribute for the yawning grave. 


And men fled shuddering from her path away— 
Men fled, save only one, a man of men, 
Who, lion-hearted, leapt into her den, 

And battled with her for her anguished prey. 


Alone across the strait his skiff he plied, 
And knelt beside the sufferer’s bed alone, 
Till one, with heart undaunted as his own, 
Sprang to the place of peril at his side. 
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And while the billows break on Arranmore, 
Men still shall wond’ring tell, and wond’ring hear 
How, in a wave-worn bark of yester-year, 

They piloted the sick from shore to shore. 


No thought was theirs of home, of child, of wife, 
Of worldly guerdon, or of worldly fame, 
But theirs the spirit rapt, the heart aflame 

To render up, so others lived, their life. 


And life from one was called for, and laid down N 
By him who first had braved the Fever-foe : 
His fellow wears the laurel here below ; 

But his the martyr’s palm, the martyr’s crown. 


Alone he now hath voyaged forth again, 
And ferrying o’er th’ unfathomable tide, 
Beholds, encircled by the glorified, 

‘The Sovereign Healer of the whole world’s pain. 
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THE RELATION OF SCIENCE TO ART. 
By R. Warwick Bond. 


HE opposition between forms and facts is certainly 
one of the oldest things on this planet. It has sub- 
‘ sisted ever since the line was swept by the golden 
Le compass 


Round through the vast profundity obscure, 






and reluctant chaos bowed to the imposition of a new order : it 
has ramified throughout the scale, and into every mode, of being. 
It is an opposition specially prominent and crucial, perhaps, just 
now in the spheres of morals and religion, in our public and social 
life at large: but let not my readers be alarmed ; I do not feel 
called upon to discuss these aspects of it at this place and time. 
It may be that the opposition between pretension and reality, 
between baseless fad and reasoned choice, between showy super- 
ficiality and honest toil, between clever trick and genuine inspira- 
tion, is as pronounced in the sphere of Art as in any; yet the 
proportion of brainless painting, and of connoisseurship whose 
ineptitude and ignorance may be measured by its positiveness, is, 
perhaps, no greater now than it has always been. In any case, 
what I am here concerned with is rather the degree of corres- 
pondence between the facts of the physical world and the forms of 
art, between the organized knowledge of the one and the organized 
practice of the other, and the way these act and react upon each 
other. 

First of all the whole material of Art is drawn from the 
physical world—its brushes, pigments, and the materials in which 
the sculptor, wood-carver, architect, goldsmith, or other metallist 
work. Obvious limitations are thus placed on the artist. Colours 
cannot be mixed without a knowledge of the chemical properties 
of their constituents, and the changes wrought by their combina- 
tion ; they cannot, or should not, be chosen without a consideration 
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of their durability of hue, and the varying effect upon them of 
atmosphere and of light; they should not be laid without a con- 
sideration of the way in which atmosphere and temperature will 
affect their consistence and coherence. These are elementary but 
inevitable facts, the attention to or neglect of which may preserve 
or destroy the whole harvest of painting at a particular place or 
time ; though its preservation or destruction depends almost as 
much upon the knowledge and forethought of its curatorship as 
of its original production. In rainless Egypt sheltered colour 
will last longer than in Greece. Titian mixed a red which is 
brilliant after three hundred and thirty years, Reynolds a red 
which is a dull brown in a hundred and twenty; the flaking of 
the white has left some of Turner’s fairest pictures of Venice a 
mere wreck ; the warping of a panel opens a hideous fissure in a 
Raphael or a Rembrandt. So dependent is the artist on the chance 
of time and circumstance, on the operation of natural laws, the 
province of science, which, left unconsidered, will be as surely, if 
not so speedily, fatal as the cannon of Austrian or Prussian, the 
knife of malice, or Puritan iconoclasm. The nature of the 
material, again, will inevitably determine the character of carving 
in wood or stone. In champagne cellars at Rheims—cellars of 
immense extent, excavated in the chalk some fifty to a hundred 
feet below the surface—I have seen on the side of a great vent 
reaching to the upper air a colossal representation of a vintage- 
scene, the ease, fluency, multiplied detail and bold relief of which 
would hardly have been possible in a more difficult material ; and 
the magnificent efflorescence of cathedrals like those of Rheims 
or Rouen is attributable, in part, to the same cause. Where the 
prevailing rocks are older and harder a sterner, simpler mode 
results, as in the ruined cathedral of Iona in the Hebrides. 

The effect of physical fact is seen in another way, in the choice 
and the treatment of subject. We may put aside the suggested 
origin of Gothic architecture in the interlacing boughs of the 
forest, an idea suggested, I think, by Schlegel, but perhaps much 
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earlier. In the Stones of Venice, Il, ch. vi, sec. 70, Ruskin seems 
to deny all natural suggestion for its origin, though he allows the 
influence of vegetation on its gradual development in foliated 
ornament, and this is what he means by a sentence in the Eagle’s 
Nest, p. 106, where speaking of the growth of Norman Cathedrals 
as a result of local conditions, he says, “‘ The sapling trees beside 
the brooks gave example to the workman of the most intricate 
tracery.” If natural origin is to be sought for it—and, since the 
mind of man creates absolutely nothing of itself, but only 
reproduces and recombines forms and ideas received from outside, 
the search is at least natural—it is difficult not to trace in the 
arch, round or pointed, and the groined roof, the likeness of the 
overarching caves in which men have continually found temporary 
shelter or hiding for themselves and their possessions, and at one 
time a permanent dwelling-place. But, architecture apart, there 
is the striking effect of physical geography on painting, firstly on 
its subjects, and secondly on its feeling. There are no mountains 
in Holland, no country that can even be called undulating, save a 
small area on the East which the traveller to Cologne passes 
through after crossing the Meuse at Liege. Dutch painting, then, 
is always of flats— 


Where the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
‘The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign: 


—or at least of the same flats, meres, and canals, under the stern 
stricture of the ice and the glory of frosty sunsets, where the jolly 
activity of the skaters equally triumphs over the disfavour of 
Nature. If, as in Rembrandt, Dutch painting occasionally attempts 
a more varied landscape, it is either conventional, or copied from 
Italian art, or suggested by Italian travel. Flat countries, again, 
are the earlier civilized, owing to the greater ease of communica- 
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tion. Holland is no fair instance, because it lay far north in an 
isolated corner of Europe ; and the land itself is of late creation, 
rescued from its marshes, and the sea, as Goldsmith describes, by 
the industry of her “patient sons.” But the earliest seats of 
civilization are found, of course, in the alluvial plains, with great 
waterways, of Egypt, Chaldza, India, and China. These more 
easily become the home of wealth and luxury than mountain 
regions ; and wealth and luxury—however ultimately and poten- 
tially rg ome to the spirit and temper of art—are its indis- 
pensable foster-nurses. But it is indisputably rather by the 
mountains, with their grandeur of mass and precipice, their beauty 
of sheltered glen and hidden waterfall, their witness to colossal 
forces of earthquake and rending and upheaval, their changing 
effects of storm and light and colour, their infinitely-varied moral 
associations of strength and permanence, of danger and menace, 
of protection and beneficent shade, of ambition and toil and 
widening survey, that the imagination of man is kindled and his 
art-power developed : and though, in countries and periods where 
travel is easy, we cannot draw any very certain conclusions from 
the surroundings amid which men live; and though Shakespeare’s 
youth was passed amid the gently-undulating landscape of the 
heart of England and the slow lapse of Mercian streams, yet 
Ruskin is surely justified in pointing to the mountains as a main 
source of deep feeling in the artist. In the fourth volume of 
Modern Painters (Part V., ch. xx., sec. 22) he points out that of 
the Italians, Leonardo da Vinci, who lived on the whole farthest 
from the hills, obtained the greatest executive perfection, while the 


two who have most feeling, Giotto and Angelico, are both 
hill-bred. 


And generally, I believe, we shall find that the hill country gives 
its inventive depth of feeling to art, as in the work of Orcagna, 
Perugino, and Angelico, and the plain country executive neatness, 
The executive precision is joined with feeling in Leonardo, who saw 
the Alps in the distance; it is totally unaccompanied by feeling in 
the pure Dutch schools, or schools of the dead flats. 
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This may strike the reader as carried to a rathér fanciful extent 
in detail, but the general truth, as almost always with Ruskin, 
remains. And granting this very wide effect of Nature on the 
artistic spirit and its efforts, we see how thoroughly he is justified 
in insisting that we shall not try to force varieties of individual 
talent and impulse into a single mould, even the best, for which 
they may not be fitted; but shall rather allot to each its oppor- 
tunity of natural expansion, and the full measure of credit it 
deserves. Ruskin will have us study Greek sculpture and learn 
what we can from it; study Italian painting and assimilate what 
we can of Perugino, Raphael, Mantegna, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
‘Tintoretto, Veronese, and the rest: but he will not have us imitate 
these, in the sense of trying to do what they did; partly because 
we shall not succeed in doing what they did, but only in producing 
halting and servile copies, partly because we shall be fatally stifling 
whatever of natural faculty and endowment we may ourselves 
possess. He praises the delicate wood-carving of houses at 
Abbeville; he praises the rude wood-carving of houses in Stras- 
bourg, and “the broad chalk touches,” in a provincial not a subtle 
or finished manner, in which Prout rendered these. He asks us 
to make what we can, giving our best to the effort, of England, 
its scenery and its sons, and not to be for ever hankering after 
foreign models and a foreign excellence. ‘Find out,” he says, 
“‘what people have been in the habit of doing, and encourage 
them to do that better. . . . Set no other excellence before 
their eyes; disturb none of their reverence for the past, . . . . 
but cherish above all things docal associations and hereditary skill” 
(The Eagle’s Nest, pp. 109-10). My readers may possibly 
remember the admirable remarks in a precisely similar sense made 
by Lord Curzon at the recent Delhi Durbar about the native art 
of India. And Ruskin, linking this more suo (and the best of 
manners, too!) to the wider theme of general life and conduct, 
bids us all make choice to do of that which we can do, feeling a 
modest pride and happiness in that particular share of power 
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accorded us, and not despising it because we recognize other and 
higher power elsewhere. 


To live generally more modest and contented lives; to win the 
greatest possible pleasure from the smallest things; to do what is 
likely to be serviceable to our immediate neighbours, whether it seem 
to them admirable or not; to make no pretence of admiring what has 
really no hold upon our hearts; and to be resolute in refusing all additions 
to our learning, until we have perfectly arranged and secured what learn- 
ing we have got ;—these are conditions and laws, of unquestionable copia 
and awhpocvvn, which will indeed lead us up to fine art if we are 
resolved to have it fine; but will also do what is much better, make 
rude art precious.* 


We have now reached a point where the gist of the question 
becomes discernible. We have seen that Art, the queen of f forms, 
is conditioned by Nature, the queen of facts, not only in all the 
materials and instruments of which it makes mechanical use, but 
also in the forms which it chooses to represent, and to a very large 
extent in the spirit in which it represents them. In the plastic 
arts, above all, we can never afford to forget that the original 
instinct from which art springs is, if partly a creative, yet also and 
mainly an imitative one. ‘The earliest extant fine-art products 
are those representations of elephant, horse, or reindeer, cut on 
horns or tusks of the animals themselves, which have been found 
in the Pliocene deposits in some of the caves of central France. 
Art is acceptable, healthy, natural, only in so far as it is a repre- 
sentation of real things, and not of 


- + prodigious things, 
Gorgons and Hydras and Chimzras dire. 


And while the facts of Nature thus authoritatively limit and 
direct the efforts of Art, there is obviously no reciprocal effect 
whatever of Art upon Nature; or, if the spectacle of some 
monstrous represented form might indeed affect injuriously the 
issue of a woman who saw it constantly during her pregnancy 


* The Eagle's Nest, sec. go. 
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(and from certain Greek stories we should gather that such had 
been the case), yet the occurrence would be so rare, and so 
extraneous to and powerless beside the age-long scheme and 
methods by which Nature works, that its trifling effects may be 
altogether disregarded, and leave quite untouched the relative 
position of Nature as the invariable mistress, and Art as the 
invariable handmaid. Spite of that curious reflex action by which 
Art sometimes leads us to a closer investigation or appreciation 
of Nature, bidding us 
love 


First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see, 


there is no doubt that the ordinary progress is just the reverse of 
this. With healthy minds and in ordinary circumstances the 
course is what Ruskin describes it to have been in his own case. 


You never will love art well, till you love what she mirrors better. 
It is the widest, as the clearest, experience I have to give you; for the 
beginning of all my own right art-work in life, depended not on my 
love of art, but of mountains and sea. . . . . WhenI was taken 
annually to the Water-Colour Exhibition, I used to get hold of a 
catalogue beforehand, mark all the Robsons, which I knew would be 
of purple mountains, and all the Copley Fieldings, which I knew 
would be of lakes or sea; and then go deliberately round the room to 
these, for the sake, observe, not of the pictures, in any wise, but only 
of the things painted. 

And through the whole of following life, whatever power of 
judgment I have obtained, in art, which I am now confident and 
happy in using, or communicating, has depended on my steady habit 
of always looking for the subject principally, and for the art, only as 
the means of expressing it.* 


Nature, then, is the mistress; Art only the handmaid. But no 
sooner does the handmaid get to work, than various considerations 
arise which require us to modify this simple statement. Assuming 
that Art has the capacity to do what she attempts—assuming that 


* The Eagle's Nest, sec. 41. 
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her vision is normal, and not the piteously imperfect and diseased 
eye to which we must needs refer most of the work of modern 
Impressionists, who paint, they tell us, ‘“‘ what they see”; assuming, 
further, that she has by years of obedient toil disciplined her hand 
to the perfect rendering of objects, a toil to which we may suspect 
the majority of the Impressionists to be strangers, and which they 
would probably reject as superfluous—granted, I say, the perfection 
of natural faculty, the perfection of just cultivation, there will 
and must arise other questions which press for a decision. For 
Art, or its representative the artist, is not a machine, but a human 
being endowed with reason and imagination, possessions which 
place him at once and for ever far above the very highest of the 
creatures that he is to represent. Into his vision, and therefore 
his representation of those creatures, he will inevitably read things 
which would not be read by any creature not similarly endowed, 
which are not read, for instance, by the highly sensitised photo- 
graphic plate by which we have enabled Nature to reproduce, 
though only partially, herself. And this reading-in will be only 
partly voluntary and conscious. Be the artist as impartial and 
dispassionate as you will, the slight variation of his powers, natural 
or acquired, from those of another artist, will be reflected in his 
representation: while the painter who has due knowledge of his 
peculiar strength and limitations will be led intentionally to 
emphasise some parts rather than others, to dwell on what appeals 
to his capacity or his taste, and minimise what does not. Many 
of the differences perceptible in the renderings of different artists, 
and much that distinguishes their rendering from photography, will 
be properly referable not to difference of mechanical power, not 
to inability to see or to record, but to choice, to precisely those 
higher qualities of judgment and imagination which the photo- 
graphic plate does not possess. Clearly, then, if the work of the 
human brain be higher than that of Nature’s reasonless agents 
(and neither Ruskin nor any other artist or critic will deny this), we 
must not hastily condemn a picture for mere failure of likeness, un- 
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less that failure be absurd in degree and entirely wilfulin its absurdity. 
We must endeavour to strike a balance between fidelity and 
treatment. In striking it, we shall have first to consider whether 
our own eye be a faithful reporter of Nature, and, secondly, what 
were the motives or causes that coloured the artist’s report. And 
our verdict on this work of a reasoning creature cannot properly 
be given until our own minds have formed some general idea 
how much should be allowed to beauty and how much to truth, 
how much to pleasure and how much to instruction, how much to 
creation and how much to imitation; and how far an apparent 
concession to either may in reality be a higher or subtler form 
of the one it seems to contradict. The ramifications, so soon as 
one begins to think about it, are endless. They produced those 
highly theoretic chapters which occupy so much of the first two 
volumes of Modern Painters. To attempt to settle these prin- 
ciples, or summarise these chapters, here is impossible. A mere 
glance at them shows how cautious we should be in our judgment. 
It shows at how many points science and art come into contact, 
and the extreme difficulty of defining accurately their due shares 
of respective influence. For the artist to confine himself to the 
study of Nature is to forego the benefit of all the experience won 
by artists in the past: on the other hand to attach himself slavishly 
to the example of great masters is to become conventional, and 
stray fatally wide of the only true standard. Moreover, while 
Nature is the pattern, she is not the absolute pattern: she has 
nothing which may not be modified in some measure by the 
intelligence or imagination of the artist, and she has much that 
must be so modified. Ruskin, who as quite a young man forsook 
the conventional rendering of trees and set himself to draw what 
he actually saw, and who applauded the minutely-rendered fore- 
grounds of the Pre-Raphaelites, has to confess that total effects, 
whether of foliage or water or mountain, cannot be attained by 
minute reproduction. 
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“But why not give everything just as it is; without caring what is 
dominant and what is subordinate?” 


You cannot. Of all the various impossibilities which torment and 
humiliate the painter, none are more vexatious than that of drawing 
a mountain form. It is indeed impossible enough to draw by resolute 
care the foam on a wave, or the outline of the foliage of a large tree ; 
but in these cases when care is at fault, carelessness will help, and the 
dash of the brush will in some measure give wildness to the churning 
of the foam, and infinitude to the shaking of the leaves.* But chance 
will not help us with the mountain. Its fine and faintly organized 
edge seems to be definitely traced against the sky; yet let us set our- 
selves honestly to follow it, and we find on the instant it has 
disappeared : and that for two reasons— 


one being the difficulty often found by the eye in separating it 
from its background, the other the fact that it is “composed of 
millions of minor angles, crags, points, and fissures, which no 
human sight or hand can draw finely enough, and yet all of which 
have effect upon the mind.” t 

Again, while you cannot draw properly what you have not most 
closely observed, the very closeness of observation generates a 
new danger, that of painting too much. Study earnestly a foot 
of weathered brick wall, and you will see it has many colours in 
it besides that general dull red which you at first perceived : yet 
if you deliberately set yourself to reproduce, each in its proper 
place, the various sub-tints that you now discern, you will not 
produce on the spectator the right effect, not even if you are 
paifiting the square foot of wall on a square foot of canvas, still 
less if it be reduced in scale. Yet by minutely observing the wall 
you will arrive at such modification of the colour as will much 
better enable you to reproduce its general impression. The artist 
has first to learn to see, and then not to paint all he sees, or at 
least not to paint it literally. Something similar is the case with 

* Doubtless it was the recognition among Greek painters of the truth Ruskin here announces 
which prompted Pliny’s humorous story (“ De Pict.” Nat, Hist., xxxv, 36) of Protogenes, long 
baffled in trying to render the foam about a dog’s mouth, and reaching the desired effect at last by 


throwing at the picture in a fit of impatience the sponge loaded with colour previously wiped off. 
+ Modern Painters, Vol. 1V, Pt. v, ch. xiv, sec. 19. 
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distance and perspective, though here the knowledge to be 
unlearnt has not been acquired by special ad hoc observation, but 
by the experience of a lifetime. What the eye really sees is a flat 
surface: for the artist to represent this on another flat surface 
sounds simple enough ; but, directly he begins, he realises that 
from earliest childhood he has been in the habit of interpreting 
the flat surface printed on the retina in terms not of two, but of 
three, dimensions. There was a time, could we remember it, 
when the corner where two walls and the ceiling meet looked flat 
to us; and before we can paint that corner we must unlearn our 
acquired habit of inferring depth, i.e., we must learn perspective. 
There was a time when the farther of two ridges of hills 
possessed neither the height nor the distinctness it now does to 
eyes rightly informed of its distance. The painter who would 
truly represent the distant must unlearn the knowledge he has 
derived from other sources than the eye, and soften his colour, 
and lessen his height for the retiring avenue or receding mountain 
range. Turner, again, doesn’t put the portholes into the hull of 
a man-of-war seen against the sunset at Plymouth, for all the 
indignant protest of the naval officer by his side; and would, 
perhaps, hardly have done so even if “the great Armadas”’ had 
been coming up the Channel behind her. He may, indeed, have 
had a further reason than the fact, which justified him technically, 
that they could not really be seen against the background of light. 


And now, behold! a shadow of repose 
Upon a line of gray, 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose— 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 
Soft-blended in a unity of rest 
All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes 
’Neath the broad benediction of the West.* 


In the instances just given the correction is made by the painter 
in the interest of the literal facts of sight; but there is a further 


* Poems by T. E. Brown: “The Schooner.” 
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sense in which he has even to correct Nature in the interest of an 
ideal generalized truth of her, at which he has arrived only by 
long and patient observation. However necessary exact know- 


ledge, Art is not a matter of rule of thumb. The skilled artist 
himself is the standard. 


Do you fancy a Greek workman ever made a vase by measurement? 
He dashed it from his hand onto the wheel, and it was beautiful ; and 
a Venetian glass-blower swept you a curve of crystal from the end of 
his pipe; and Reynolds or Tintoret swept you a curve of colour from 
their pencils, as a musician the cadence of a note, unerring, and to be 
measured, if you please, afterwards, with the exactitude of Divine 
law.* 


There is, in fact, a truth and a beauty higher than that of 
science. No drapery, says Ruskin, thrown over 4 nude statue, 
or a living or lay model, ever looks quite right. Only the 
poetic and fabric instincts, guided by patient practice from actual 
drapery, will enable you to get the right folds and right number 
of folds to aid the expression, whether of movement or character. 
And so with the folds of mountains. 


You will never get from real mountains, copy them never so faith- 
fully, the forms of noble landscape. Anything more beautiful than 
the photographs of the Valley of Chamouni, now in your print-sellers’ 
windows, cannot be conceived. For geographical and geological 
purposes they are worth anything; for art purposes, worth—a good 
deal less than zero. You may learn much from them, and will mis- 
learn more. But in Turner’s “ Valley of Chamouni” the mountains 
have not a fold too much, nor too little. There are no such mountains 
at Chamouni; they are the ghosts of eternal mountains, such as have 
been, and shall be, for evermore.t 


We could not have a better illustration of the balance that has 
to be struck—of the desired Art, founded faithfully in science and 
fact, yet not itself either. It is this ideal view of painting, even 
when only of landscape and not of humanity—not portrait, nor 

* The Eagle's Nest, sec. 139. 
+ The Eagle's Nest, sec. 147. 
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historical—that lifts it above that severe condemnation passed 
upon it by Plato in the tenth book of the Repudlic. To Plato 
actual mountains, trees, beasts, or other objects were themselves 
only imitations of the original archetypes or ideas of such in the 
mind of the Creator ; and the painter of them was, therefore, but 
an imitator of imitations. But the ideal view of painting just 
propounded shows the artist rather as the recoverer and revealer 
of the original Divine archetype, than as the reproducer of some 
necessarily degenerate individual specimen from it. 

We must, however, hold fast to that general precedence of 
Nature over Art already stated. The continual remembrance of 
it should, I tnink, give us a stronger bias to the knowledge of 
facts than Ruskin is sometimes inclined to allow. He held that 
the facts the painter was to consider were almost solely those of 
appearance ; and the striking instance is his disapproval of the 
study of Anatomy for art purposes. It first found expression in 
the second volume of Modern Painters (1846—pt. III., sec. 1., 
ch. xii, §17), and in his insistence that ‘“ Michael Angelo’s 
anatomy interferes with his divinity ; in the hands of lower men 
the angel becomes a preparation” (sec. ii., ch. v., §17). In the 
Stones of Venice (1851—ch. v., §7) he says: “ Studiously to 
conceal it (anatomy) is the error of vulgar painters, who are 
afraid to show that their figures have bones ; and studiously to 
display it is the error of the base pupils of Michael ~— who 
turned heroes’ limbs into surgeons’ diagrams.” The danger he 
feared was the obtrusion of the knowledge of structure in the 
province of appearance: “So it is, that, as an artist increases in 
acuteness of perception, the facts which Jecome outward and 
apparent to him are those which bear upon the growth or make 
of the thing” (Modern Painters, vol. IV., 1856—pt. V., ch. xiv., 
sec. 18); and in the Appendix II. to that volume he writes :— 


For the natural tendency of accurate science is to make the possessor 
of it look for, and eminently see, the things connected with his special 


pieces of knowledge; and as all accurate science must be sternly 
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limited, his sight of nature gets limited accordingly. I observe that 
all our young figure-painters were rendered, to all intents and purposes, 
blind by their knowledge of anatomy. ‘They saw only certain muscles 
and bones, of which they had learned the positions by rote, but could 
not, on account of the very prominence in their minds of those bits 
of fragmentary knowledge, see the real movement, colour, rounding, 
or any other subtle quality of the human form. 


But the strongest utterance is the latest, in The Eagle’s Nest, 
1872, where he maintains that the study of anatomy has fostered 
a close attention to the ignoble, ridiculous or ugly side of animated 
nature—to apes, pigs, rats, weasels, etc.—and a neglect, through 
want of sympathy, of the nobler creatures—the stag, lamb, horse, 
and lion ; and adds (p. 176): 


I am now certain that the greater the intellect, the more fatal are 
the forms of degradation to which it becomes liable in the course of 
anatomical studies; and that, to Michael Angelo, of all men, the 
mischief was greatest, in destroying his religious passion and imagina- 
tion, and leading him to make every spiritual conception subordinate 
to the display of his knowledge of the body. 


He illustrates this by the perfect expression of doggishness and 
babyishness seized by Reynolds in his picture of a little English 
princess with her terrier, in spite of the fact that the child’s limbs 
are not drawn as accurately as Mantegna, Durer, or Michael 
Angelo would have drawn them ; while Durer’s knowledge of the 
form of the skull causes him to fail in rendering the expression of 
a woman’s face. 

All will acknowledge the share of truth there is here, and most 
of us have felt a spontaneous distaste for the exaggeration of bone 
and vein and muscle in the work of the great Florentine. But a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between painting and sculpture. The 
latter works mainly in the nude, and, for practical reasons, chiefly 
in single figures rather than groups; and chooses, therefore, by 
preference, such intense moments and vigorous action as may 
make the single figure interesting. To pourtray vigorous action 
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in a nude statue without anatomical knowledge would be simply 
impossible, the more so when one remembers the physical impossi- 
bility of getting a model to maintain a strained position for the 
long periods of time necessary. Michael Angelo was as much, 
or rather more, sculptor than painter ; and the study essential for 
the former art may have injuriously affected his practice in the 
latter. But the failure of a great man to perceive a danger or 
resist a temptation is no valid argument against the process 
which exposed him to it. Man ate long since of the fruit of the 
tree, and bears thenceforward the penalty of knowledge. His 
supremacy in the scale of being is justified by his acceptance of 
oe danger, greater responsibility. We must not ask him to 
orgo that for which he pays so dear; nor deny the educative and 
disciplinary value of a privilege, because it is liable to abuse. To 
neglect the study of inner structure, anatomical or geological, is 
to diminish the fidelity of that study of appearance on which 
Ruskin insists. Very few have that bird’s faculty of clear sight 
with which he was endowed ; artists are far more likely to notice 
the minutiz in a landscape or a figure, when theoretic study has 
forewarned them of their existence, and taught them where to 
look. Think of a hand, pourtrayed as a mere lump of pink or 
pasty flesh, without the hinted course of blue vein and pliant sinew, 
without the indicated articulation of wrist and finger! think of 
the face, shorn of the lines which give it dignity and pathos by 
ignorance of the true play and trend of muscle! And even 
Ruskin may be deceived as to the amount he gleaned from observa- 
tion and from science respectively. Acknowledging that his works 
are full of reference to the latter, he will have us believe he 
studied it solely as critic, not as artist. 


Turner made drawings of mountains and clouds which the public 
said were absurd. I said, on the contrary, they were the only true 
drawings of mountains and clouds ever made yet: and I proved this 
to be so, as only it could be proved, by steady test of physical science: 
but Turner had drawn his mountains rightly, long before their struc- 
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ture was know to any geologist in Europe; and has painted perfectly 
truths of anatomy in clouds which I challenge any meteorologist in 
Europe to explain at this day.* 


But even supposing the average artist could learn to draw as 
minutely and perfectly as Ruskin, for all his self-depreciation, 
could, or could learn, like Turner, to observe so closely and 
lovingly as to catch all that was needed without direct scientific 
study, could he, as an intellectual being, help being drawn to 
investigate the causes of appearance, drawn, that is, to those very 
sciences—botany, geology, anatomy, meteorology, chemistry, 
astronomy, the close study of which Ruskin deems unnecessary to 
the artist? Should we not rather despise him if he were not, and 
if, having the leisure, he did not study them? And, on the 
whole, who will say that our reverence for and interest in God’s 
handiwork is not increased by our sense of the subtle mechanism 
its fair outward covers; or that our sense of Divine power and 
forethought is lessened by the opportunity geology affords of 
tracing the slow development of each cunning device? he 
Bishop of London has but recently upheld the study of astronomy 
as far from inimical to the religious life and temper: and, indeed, 
he must be dull of soul who does not feel his spirit solemnised, 
and his lawless instincts reproved, by the spectacle of that ever- 
lasting order. It is strangely inconsistent in one who sets, and 
rightly sets, such value on brain, on thought conveyed and 
imagination infused, in painting, and who cites from the old 
masters instances of subtle and pregnant feeling for the inner 
relations of things, to depreciate studies which may so much 
deepen the suggestiveness of the artist’s work. Some sense of 
the inconsistency crops up in the following :— 


For all his own purposes, merely graphic, we say, if an artist’s eye 
is fine and faithful, the fewer points of science he has in his head, the 
better. But for purposes more than graphic, in order that he may feel 
towards things as he should, and choose them as we should, he ought 


* The Eagle's Nest, sec. 128. 
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to know something about them; and if he is quite sure that he can 
receive the science of them without letting himself become uncandid 
and narrow in observation, it is very desirable that he should be 
acquainted with a little of the alphabet of structure—just as much as 
may quicken and certify his observation, without prejudicing it. 
Cautiously, therefore, and receiving it as a perilous indulgence, he may 
venture to learn, perhaps as much astronomy as may prevent his 
carelessly putting the new moon wrong side upwards, and as much 
botany as will prevent him from confusing, which I am sorry to say 
Turner did, too often, Scotch firs with stone pines. He may concede 
so much to geology as to choose, of two equally picturesque views, 
one that illustrates rather than conceals the structure of acrag; and 
perhaps, once or twice in his life, a portrait painter might advan- 
tageously observe how unlike a skull is to a face. 


As in some other cases, concession like this gives away his whole 
contention. 

But Ruskin’s jealousy of science is one of the strangest thin 
about a strange mind. It is not that he was devoid of ocientile 
curiosity, nor altogether incapable of the patient toil scientific 
pursuit demands—his own achievement proves the contrary, 


though our knowledge of his desultory and impatient habit of 
mind gives us hint of what it must have cost him. Nor can we 
assign it to any natural timidity of thought: this man who shrank 
from scientific speculation was among the most daring and original 
of thinkers in other spheres. Still less can he be accused of that 
want of intellectual honesty and candour which blinds itself and 
would fain blind others to untoward difficulties by a passionate 
emphasis on the overshadowing claims of faith, even as the 
generals of the French army were led to over-ride the promptings 
of honesty and justice lest they should impair the prestige of the 
organism to which they owed their rank, and France her safety 
and her glory. John Ruskin was never one of these: consistently 
he postponed even Plato to Truth; and, spite of much exaggera- 
tion and some unfairness, no man, I think, ever paid more heavily 
in remorse for the least infringement of her dear and sacred 


rights. I take it the reason must rather be sought in some special 
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dislike of the temper of science in that day, a temper perhaps 
necessarily more aggressive and ungentle than it need be now when 
its position is so much more secure. In the opening chapters of 
The Eagle's Nest (1872), there is a contemptuous hustling-away 
of its representatives, as though they were all mistaken, all selfish, 
and in the main deceivers. He has no better simile for them than 
that of the Sirens, who by the vain promise of all wisdom lured 
men to destruction at the foot of their rocks. Far more uncom- 
promisingly than in The Queen of the Air (1869), he rejects the 
Darwinian theory*; and is particularly angry with experiments 
to discover the source of life,t which he comes just short of 
identifying with the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

I have said before, and can only repeat, that this imposition of 
bounds to science is illogical and unfair. You cannot bound it. 
The same temper which led Ruskin to study rocks and plants 
leads others to experiment in Biology; and though we may 
perhaps echo his protest against vivisection, and allow that physical 
knowledge is ill-gained at the cost of tenderness, sympathy, and 
reverence for the decencies of life, still it is arbitrary to blame 
science for what is accidental, not essential, to it.{ Equally vain is 
it to require its votaries to confine their efforts to what seems of 
present utility to mankind. The direct welfare of mankind is a 
matter that concerns the application, rather than the pursuit, of 
science—an affair for statesmen and administrators, not for the 
student. Ignorant, too, as we are, we cannot possibly foresee in 
what undreamed direction man may be most signally served: we 
can never tell when Science may not be delivered of some fair 
and smiling truth, in the serene possession of which the pangs of 
birth and conception—the blundering tentatives, the dust and 
sweat of the struggle, the vain toils, the sacrificed lives—will be 
forgotten. We need not share the sensational and suicidal folly 


* Pp..198-200. + Pp. 184-6. 
} See Experiments on Animals, by Stephen Paget (Murray), and review of it, and of some of the 
gains, in The Academy for May 30th, 1903. 
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which races at eighty miles an hour along roads constructed for 
progress at eight or twelve: and we might devote some closer 
attention to the interested people who promote such madness. But 
we may without reproach sacrifice something of ease, prosperity, 
and comfort, and more of prejudice, in pursuit of the untried, in 
effort to realise some far-off vision. For the vision itself is vital. 
In a sense far more literal and universal than is commonly sup- 
posed, man lives by his dreams. Something of blessed and beautiful 
is yet to be hoped, even though we search no longer for the e/ixir 
vite, and are incurious now about “the stone in the floud of 
Thracia, y' whosoeuer findeth it, is neuer after grieved.” 

Nor need we be under serious apprehension about the effects of 
science on art-faculty, either individually or nationally. It is true 
that in the case of its professed followers the pursuit is apt 
to blunt the perception of and taste for the Beautiful, and 
generally, perhaps, to deaden sympathy with the softer, gentler 
side of human nature. Darwin himself confessed to his loss of 
all pleasure in poetry, his mind having become a mere “‘ machine 
for turning out general laws.” But the concentration necessary 
to the original investigator is not incumbent on those who merely 
follow in his traces and reap his harvest. For them, for the artist 
and the poet and the world at large, the mind’s horizon and power 
is inevitably widened with its ining grasp of the physical facts 
of the universe. The mode of thought, and its presentation in 
poetry and painting, may alter somewhat. As Emerson says— 
“The experience of each new age requires a new confession, and 
the world seems always waiting for its poet.” ‘There is no such 
thing as absolute fitness or unfitness for treatment by art and 
poetry: these terms have reference only to the average condition 
of the minds to which the art appeals. When the last discoveries 
have become part of ordinary mental furniture they will inevitably 
find their expression in the arts; and even the very instruments 
which seem so technical and inappropriate now may take their 


place as confidently and properly as Galileo’s telescope in Paradise 
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Lost. In those Observations, prefixed by Wordsworth to the 
second edition of Lyrical Ballads in the last year of the eighteenth 
century, occur the following memorable words : 


Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the 
heart of man. If the labours of men of science should ever create 
any material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the 
impressions which we habitually receive, the poet will sleep then no 
more than at present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of the 
man of science, not only in those general indirect effects, but he will 
be at his side carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, 
or mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any upon 
which it can be employed, if the time should ever come when these 
things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under which they are 
contemplated by the followers of these respective sciences shall be 
manitestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering beings. 
If the time should ever come when what is now called science, thus 
familiarised to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of 
flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the trans- 
figuration, and will welcome the being thus produced, as a dear and 
genuine inmate of the household of man. 


Let us resist that fatal power of the fetish, to which we English, 
as Falstaff told us, are so terribly liable, and which is seen as much, 
or more, dear friends, in the Liberal politician of to-day as in his 
Conservative opponent. Let us beware of narrowness or prejudice, 
lest one good custom should corrupt the world. Let us neither 
reject in scorn or fear what science has to offer, nor indulge an 
inordinate pride in present knowledge as though it were irre- 
fragable or final. Ruskin’s assertion, *‘ that science cannot become 
perfect, as an occupation of intellect, while anything remains to be 
discovered ; nor wholesome as an instrument of education, while 
anything is permitted to be debated” (Eagle’s Nest, sec. 65), has 
small relish of salvation in it for a humanity still, perhaps, only 
at the outset of its long pilgrimage. In a remarkable article of 
some fifteen years ago* the late Mr. Frederick Myers wrote as 


follows :— 
* “Tennyson as Prophet” : Nineteenth Century, March, 1889. 
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The 


There is no reason to assume that our calculations, any more than 
our senses, have cognisance of any large fraction of the events which 
are occurring even in our own region of time and space. The notion 
that we have now attained to a kind of outline sketch of the universe 
is not really consistent with the very premises on which it is based. 
For on these premises our view must inevitably have limits depending 
on nothing wider than the past needs of living organisms on this earth, 
We have acquired, presumably, a direct perception of such things as 
it has helped our ancestors most to perceive during their struggle for 
existence ; and an indirect perception of such other things as we have 
been able to infer from our group of direct perceptions. But we 
cannot limit the entities or operations which may co-exist, even in 
our part of the Cosmos, with those we know. The universe may be 
infinite in an infinite number of ways. 


soul of man, in truth, cannot surrender her trust, nor 


abandon her destiny. Forward still she marches, with sinews 
braced, with eyes uplift, and quaffing the elixir of a quenchless 
hope. We are in mightier hands than our own: let us not fear 
to follow on the path they point us. 
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So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
ill lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone: 
And with the morn those angel-faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 














REVIEW. 
Wordsworth. By Walter Raleigh. Arnold, 6f- London, 1903. 


EW poets have inspired such valuable criticism as 
Wordsworth. Reproached often enough for the sparse- 
ness of his matter, he has provided for the century that 
4} followed him a greater body of food for reflection among 
thoughtful men than most of his contemporaries. 
Defence of the new poet provoked one of the greatest and most 
influential pieces of literary criticism—Coleridge’s Biographia. 

The latest critic, Professor Raleigh, finds it necessary to protest 
a little against the overwhelming influence of Coleridge upon the 
appreciation of Wordsworth. “The influence of a single great 
man, who must be listened to because he speaks nothing in vain, 
will sometimes darken counsel for ages.” 

Mr. Raleigh has expressed with a fine discernment the chief 
element of the debt Wordsworth owed to Coleridge—it was that 
he was understood, and “to be understood is a rare and great 
happiness.” Of living critics there are three whose studies are 
marked above all by this quality—perhaps as rare for a critic to 
show as for an artist to feel. Each has gone to work reverently, 
with fresh and open mind. Mr. Watson I put first because he 
has not so much interpreted as spoken again with the old poet’s 
voice : his gift is the greater because he has brought as 


A cool and nowise turbid cup, from wells 
Our fathers digged. 


M. Legouis has shown fully and carefully the formative in- 
fluences at work upon Wordsworth and his reactions upon them. 
Mr. Raleigh, while in possession of the gradually accumulated 
store of knowledge about the poet, has approached him here quite 
directly. He tries to suspend prejudice, and does his utmost 
“to sympathise with his aims and achievements, to accompany 
him on his journey, to look the way he is pointing.” Here is 
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the dilemma. ‘Either Wordsworth was the victim, during sixty 
years wholly devoted to poetry, of a lamentable illusion, or he has 
something to teach that will repay pupilage. He was a man of 
steady mind, and the chance that he was not deceived seems to 
warrant an experiment. Such an experiment can take only one 
form. The critic must go back with him to the starting point, 
and by the aid of his own writings, and the writings that throw 
light on his life and purposes, must watch his poems in the 
making.” The fulfilment of this fair resolve will well repay the 
study not only of all who love Wordsworth, but of that far greater 
number who, while appreciating some poetry, do not feel any 
attraction towards this poet. 

Wordsworth meant his poetry for propaganda. What that 
teaching is must be learnt from his own lips, with, if need be, 
such guides as these. To very many it has been, as to Arnold, a 
“ ellien power.” 


Rest! "twas the gift he gave ; and peace! the shade 
He spread, for spirits fevered with the sun. 


But the man was so isolated and his discipline so severe that he 
could not find wide appreciation. He is like a Lucretius in 
impassioned singleness of idea, in faith that he has found a clue 
valuable for life and happiness. It is hard to hear any call to 
“the neglected background” of life, when the foreground has 
loomed so imminent as to pain our eyes and set our temples 
throbbing. There are two natural demands which Wordsworth 
meets with a flat refusal: we ask for accumulation of facts and 
for dramatic presentation. Both these appetites, legitimate enough 
in themselves, easily become inordinate—they lead to the incoherent 
and the sensational. Wordsworth’s ascetic opposition to them 
rouses (as Mr. yer says) ‘the clever reader,” who can often 
win an easy and self-satisfying victory over the dulness of the 


_. On the other hand, they correspond to real limitations. 
is poetic material proved ultimately insufficient : he relied too 
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much and too long on the creative power of the mind over its 
memories and their attendant emotions. His life-long search for 
the simple kept him quite away from that mastery of the complex 
which is drama: he was fundamentally analytic. ‘He had under- 
valued Art, and Art, which is long, took its slow revenge upon 
him.” 

Thus the poetry of the last half century—dramatic, artistic, a 
little encyclopaedic—has warred against Wordsworth. Its most 
popular poet points the contrast: the perfect artist in words, 
revelling in their beauty, and their almost narcotic ministry of 
shadow memories. How sharp is the change from one who, with 
all his great mastery of words, was oppressed with the paleness 
of their imagery and betrayed by the antic mischief of their 
suggestiveness. Our idea of a field of buttercups or corn faintly 
rebels at being “so poorly likened to gold”; but we can be 
content with the image where he could not. On the other hand, 
the solemn use of a word about which a crowd of ribald associations 
are grinning, sets us smiling while it left him quite unconscious. 
Mr. Raleigh is especially good and sympathetic in his analysis 
of Wordsworth’s feeling for words. I take one paragraph as an 
example. 

For his task, “language was a makeshift, because the great 
crises of feeling that he wished to reproduce, still more the settled 
moods of lofty peace that came to him among the mountains, 
existed altogether apart from language, and without any depen- 
dence on expression for their vitality. The drama that he tried 
to transfer to the poets’ small stage was played from beginning to 
end in silence: it rested with him to translate it into words. 
And hence, in his view, poetry, the poetry of words and metre, 
was always a secondary thing, an imitation or reminiscence of 
‘something deeper in import than itself—a sort of chantry, so to 
‘say, where the souls of great moments that had perished on distant 
fields with never a word said, might be commemorated by the 
voice of piety.” 
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The causes of Wordsworth’s difficulty are of course deeper than 
that. The struggle for peace and happiness in life, which is the 
natural theme of poetry, he worked out in unusual terms. His 
method was impeached, and such result as he gained obscured, 
partly by the brilliance of younger contemporaries, partly by the 
ruthless progress of history. One of the best features of Mr. 
Raleigh’s essay is his exhibition of Wordsworth’s life as “an 
epitome of romanticism.” He returns determinedly to the original 
source of the poet’s young audacity and power. He analyses. 
with great refinement the poet’s mental attitude, and refuses to 
misread him in the light either of his critics, or of later years, when 
the romantic fire had burnt itself low. 

When we have done with the critics and are face to face with 
the poet, we meet a direct challenge. It is the quandary into 
which all our prophets put us. We are, most of us, busy authors. 
of the commonplace and comfortable, as we go about our appointed 
duty of diffusing, reconciling, pruning, ae tempering 
the sheer words of genius, the disconcerting echoes from the past 
and rumours of the future. From time to time we are pulled up. 
sharply: here is an ideal, how far is it valid for ourselves? 
Wordsworth needs no greater testimony than that he has done 
this. ‘chis is that to which he was ‘‘a dedicated spirit.” He 
spent a greatly daring youth and a faithful age to inculcate his. 
teaching, “ but first he folwed it himselve.” 

Let me add, in conclusion, two more of the good things Mr. 
Raleigh has said by the way—not as isolated, but characteristic. 
There is delightful mockery in the thought that Coleridge might 
have wished ‘to change the profession of the Leech-gatherer and 
make of him a collector of Humming Birds!’’ And here (to make 
our account straight with Coleridge) is a beautiful simile, which 
gives one a new feeling for one of the most familiar of passages : 
“the gentle moral of the Ancient Mariner, which comes at the 
end of that far flight of the imagination like the settling of a bird 


J.A.D. 


into the nest.” 
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9 7, R. R. WARWICK BOND regrets that the increasing 
ANCARAA § ‘agen “a 
IX i) pressure of his private work makes it impossible for 
We Shim to continue longer to discharge the duties of 
WAS 















|: AW Editor for the Ruskin Union portion of this Review. 
<=6 He resigns them into the hands of the Rev. J. B. 
Booth, Honorary Secretary of the Union, who will officiate hence- 
forward as Editor for this portion. In taking leave of the readers 
of Saint George, Mr. Bond begs to thank very cordially those who 
have assisted him by their kind contributions in the discharge of 
his self-imposed office, especially Mr. Booth, his successor, to 
whose energetic aid he has been so much indebted ; begs also to 
thank the Ginaed Editor, Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, for the harmony 
in which it has been found possible to conduct their dual task ; 
and wishes the Review a long and prosperous career in steadfast 
adherence to the double aim, of impartiality of view and high 
literary standard, which has hitherto characterized it. 


[The General Editor trusts he may be allowed to express his 
deep regret that Mr. Bond’s engagements compel him to relinquish 
his work in connection with Saint George. The Review is greatly 
indebted to him for the brilliant manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his office; and his colleagues feel a personal sorrow 


in the retirement of one who has given them ungrudging help in 
€very way. | 
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